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HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 








HERE she is! Old Humpty 
Dumpty! Get along there, you! 
Halloo! Boys, come on!” 

With a yell that would not 
have discredited a Camanche, 
the little sharp-faced, freckled, 
wiry urchin of ten sprang to his 
feet, and was off in a second— 
or would have been, but for a 
restraining influence that made 
itself felt through the medium 
of his coat-collar. With some 
difficulty he twisted himself 
around, and got sight of a hand, 
which, white and bandsome as 
it was, had plenty of sinewy 
muscle in it. 





tured a luuk upwards. 

A pair of steady, steel-blue eyes, with the fire of 
indignation in them, surveyed him, and did it, too, 
with a certain severity which quelled the spirit in 
the small specimen of Young America at his merey. 

“What are you a-doing?” he whimpered. 

“What are you doing, my fine fellow? It strikes 
me that is the question,” was the reply. : 

“T want a-doing nothing only plaguing old Hump- 
ty, like they all do. That’s her there a-settin’ on 
the wall.” 

“That, you young impudence, is a girl,”’ said the 
gentleman, sternly. 

“O, I know that; but we all call her old Humpty, 
*cause she sets on the wall a-watchin’ for her father, 
when he goes a-fishin’, And then she scrambles 
down, and we chase her like fun, only we can’t never 
ketch her, cause she runs home and locks herself up 
in the house, and we don’t dare to break the windows 
for fear of the old man. But we stand outside and 
call her names,” 

The hand on the collar gave an involuntary grip. 

“See here, you scamp! Do you know what I am 
tempted to.do?” 

*No-o-0!” yet cowering away from the flaming 
eye. 

“T'll tell you, then. I’m tempted to give you the 
soundest flogging you ever had in your tife.” 

A prolonged howl was the answer. 

“I don’t know whether I shall let you go or not, 
but if I do, I know a boy who had better never been 
born, if I eatch him at euch tricks again. Do you 
think I shall? Why don’t you answer me?” 

"Cause you’re choking me!” said the boy, with a 
squirm, 

“Ol Am I? But that’s nothing to the choking 
you’ get, if you don’t mend your ways. Did you 
ever hear of men who have a rope put about their 
"| necks, and—”’ 

“*O Lordy—don’t you do that, to me! Aint you 
ashamed, now, as big as you be, to treat a boy like 
me 80?” whined the lad. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to bully agirl? Come, now! 
What do you think of that? Manly, isn’t it?” 

“T aint a-going to do so any more.” 

“Aren’t you? A good resolution. I shall see that 
you keep it. There,then. You know what to do, 
and where to go; and if I should hear of a girl being 
chased again, or called names, there’ll be & boy miss- 
ing. Do you understand?” 

The victim, who had hastily retired a few paces, 
nodded, and then, having reached a safe distance, 
tarned hastilyand ran. Max Carlton watched the 
vanishing figure a moment, the indignation fading 
out into a look of amusement. 

_“ The young rascal! I fancy he wont try that again 
Very soon, An illustration that of the inborn chiv- 





“A-aeacow!” said the youngster; and then he ven- | 


—— 


alry of the masculine sex. The fact is, what we call 
the natural virtués are natural only to a few fine 
souls. Generosity, and chivalry, and a high sense of 
justice, and personal honor, are the dower of a few. 
The radiance that belongs to these is reflected over 
the masses, who complacently think that they are 
bathed in their own glow.” 

With these anti-democratic sentiments in his heart 
and on his lips, Max Carlton sauntered down the 
shore, stepped dexterously from rock to rock, and at 


‘| last reached a projecting ledge, under the brow of an 


overhanging cliff. On either side the rocky wall was 
extended, and a recess was formed, sheltered from 
the rough winds, out of sight of the land, and out- 
looking only upon the great, solemn, restless sea. 

‘A capital place to make studies. The tide will 
not be full for at least four hours, and for that time I 
am safe,” he soliloquized. 

Carlton was an artist, just standing upon the lower 
rounds of the ladder which leads to fame. As yet, 
the world hardly knew his name. One or two pic- 
tures of his had won praise at the exhibitions, but 
fame seemed long in coming. Nevertheless, he was 
not discouraged. Strong, conscious of power, in 
splendid health, and twenty-six years of agé, tie 
could afford to wait. 

One can guess tliat pleasant thoughts occupied his 
mind, while in that solitade of sky and sea his fingers 
manipulated the crayon, and caught the fleeting 
loveliness of the storm-clouds that went sailing 
through the ether. He sang to himself as he worked, 
whistled, smiled now and then, and once or twice 
laughed softly. A foolish fellow, you will say. Not 
at all. When one is twenty-six, life is fall of prom- 
ises. A lovely aureole rests on all the future. Noth- 
ing is too delicious to be hoped for, nothing too splen- 
did to achieve. Fortune, fame and love wait for one, 
especially if one is young, and healthy, and hand- 
some. 

I cannot positively aver that my hero was heart- 
whole. He had such susceptibility to external things, 
his life was thus far too rich and too fall of sensuous 
enjoyment, for him not to be easily accessible to im- 
pressions. More than once, I fancy, had Cupid clap- 
ped him on the shoulder; he was not himself quite 
sure now whether the arrow was lodged in his heart. 
He only felt the pleasant pain occasionally. If Ma- 
bel Thorne smiled upon him, he experienced a de- 
lightful thrill. He was inclined to put her face into 
all the pictares he painted. His Madonnas, those 
divine images which throng the brains of enthusias- 
tic artists, wore the glorified features of Mabel 
Thorne, albeit that young lady’s countenance was as 
little as possible like one’s idea of a Madonna. Bat 
—and this was the puzzle—when Miss Thorne frown- 
ed upon him, as she did sometimes, for she was a 
jealous, exacting beauty, it did not in the least inter- 
fere with his digestion, or impair his relish for lobster 
salad. Was it love, or wasn’t it? This was the 
question which, between whiles, he was asking him- 
self the whole of the livelong day. Meanwhile, love- 
ly outlines of cloud and coast grew under his fingers. 
The tide came moaning in; the golden tints faded 
out of the west, and royal purples and solemn browns 
filled up the sky. Sea-birds, come home to the rocks 
for the night, wheeled and screamed over his head. 
A certain dun, sober hue fell upon the world. Was 
it night? 

Twice lately he had taken out his watch—the four 
hours were not gone. Then again he had lost him- 
self in his work and in his thoughts. Now, as a 
black shadow fell across the paper, he roused himself, 
started, and quickly drew out his watch. The hand 
on the dial pointed to the same hour it had indicated 
when he last looked at it. 

* Good Heaven! The watch has stopped!” he ex- 
claimed. 

In a moment the imminence of the danger had 
flashed across his mind. Already the water was 
plashing at his feet. He stepped out from the shadow 
of the overhanging cliff, and looked landward. 

*T am cut off!” he murmured. 





The narrow belt of rock by which he had reached 
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his lonely eyrie was completely submerged. The 
waters hissed and foamed at his feet, and mocked at 
his distress. 

Carlton was a brave man. He was not, perhaps, 
afraid to die, but life was sweet. Heclimbed as high 
as he could, and from a niche of temporary safety 
surveyed the situation. Could he scale the cliff? 
Impossible. He could only save himself by swim- 
ming, and that was almost the only manly art in 
which he was not an adept. If he trusted himself 
to the treacherous waves, the chances were that he 
went down among the breakers. 

He might shout—possibly he could be heard from 
the land. Hedid so. Aloud halloo rang out into 
the gathering night. The stern shores caught up the 
sound, and sent it back distorted and often repeated. 
The hissing, crawling waves mimicked it. But no 
answer came. 

**Must I be drowned here like a dog?” he said, 
bitterly. 

Again he shouted, and the hoarse voice of the surf 
drowned thecry. Again and again, and the winds 
rising suddenly, caught up and twisted the sound 
into strange shapes, and gave it: weird meanings. 
Max thought of the shrieks of goblins, the despair- 
ing cries of the imprisoned demons. And ever the 
water crépt higher and higher, the ghastly foam lap- 
ped the spot where a moment or tw6 ago he was safe. 
And so, he was crowded close up to the rocky wall, 
and there was no space to spare between him and 
the sea which hungered for its prey. 

He was calculating how long it would be before he 
should be washed off. He could count it by minutes 
now. So many minutes more, and then! 

Was that acry? He lifted up his head, and lis- 
tened eagerly. He was not stupid; every sense was 
on the alert. It was a cry, and there, faintly seen 
through the mist and gloom, was a slight, small fig- 
ure, with some kind of loose drapery clinging to the 
shape, and fluttering to the wild wind. Max knew 
instantly that it was the girl who lived inthe small 
cabin a little way up the beach—the lonely girl whom 
the village boys vexed and taunted, and chased to her 
lair among the sands. 

*‘ What can that child do?” he said, despairingly. 

She waved her arms to him, and shouted again. 

He knew what it meant, when, a moment later, she 
ran with fleet steps to the edge of ashelving rock, 
and began to unfasten a boat which was moored 
there. . 
Was the girl mad? Did she think, with her slight 
strength, to brave the winds and the breakers? He 
was suddenly filled with a generous solicitude for her 
safety. He shouted to her not to come—to go to the 
village for help. 

He had no means of knowing if she heard, but at 
least she did not regard him. Very swiftly the boat 
was unchained; alight spring, and she stood in the 
bows—a lithe, agile figure, inspired with a splendid 
purpose. Almost forgetting himself, and his own 
imminent danger, Max shouted “ Bravo!” with all 
his might. 

‘She handles her oars splendidly!’ he said, with 
enthusiasm. . 

The winds buffeted but could not disturb her; 
down into the trough of great waves she went, and 
the sea seemed to have swallowed her up; anon she 
rode upon the crest, the little boat flying like a thing 
of life. 

“She knows where the rocks are,” thought Max, 
his doubt brighténing into confidence. “She will 
sacceed—I shall be saved!” 

A few moments of breathless suspense passed; the 
water was half knee deep now, with every incoming 
wave. "He could only keep himself from being 
washed away by clinging fast to projecting fragments 
of rock. 

“You are none too soon!” he panted, as the boat 
shot into the cove, and came up beside him. 

She gave him one look. It was almost dark now, 
bat the pale, luminous beauty of her face shone 
through the gloom. She did not speak, not even 
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and would have fallen bat for her outstretched 
hand. : 

“IT am weaker than I thought,” he said, hglf- 
ashamed. ‘ Bat I can help you row.” I 
She waved her hand. A dignity in the gesture— 
something curiously at odds with the small, childish 
figure, almost made him smile. 

“Sit down!” she said, with quiet authority, “I 
can row.” * 

He sat down, the sense of physical weakness grow- 
ing upon him. Two hours upon a shelf of rock, with 
death staring him in the face, had weakened him 
like an illness. Not a word was said, till. the keel 
swept the shore. Then Max sprang out. 

‘* You area brave girl,” he said, detaining the hand 
she gave him, »“ Whatever joy I have ir life hence- 
forth, I shall owe to you.” 

He would have said more, but he could not trust 
his voice, But he drew her hand upon higarm, and 
itlay there trembling; and 80 they walked to the 
fisherman’s cabin, further up the sands. * 

* Will you come in and get warm and dry?” she 
said. ‘I havea good fire ready for father.”’ 

“ Your father!” echoed Max, staftled: “Is he out 
in this weather?” 

He ttiotight her face blanched a little, but her voice 
was steady, as she said, with a certain pride in her 
air: 

“ Father’s an old sailor!” 

She lifted’the latch at this, and Max followed her 
in. A little, neatly-kept, scrupulously-clean room, 
barely furnished, having indeed what would have 
been a desolate look, but for the cheerful, raddy 
blaze that glorified the old-fashioned fireplace. 


he had undergone. Max sat down in one end of the 
hard, wooden settee which ran along the wall, and 
watched, with a sort of dreamy, pleased interest, the 
movements of this strange girl. 

First she lighted a large lamp and placed it in the 
window, giving him a look at the same time, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ That’s for father.” Then she set 
out a table and prepared some supper, asking Max to 
sit down and partake. He had thought to get a little 
warmth and strength by this hospitable fire, and 
then go. But he forgot this intention now—forgot 
that Mabel Thorne would expect him that night— 
forgot that the gay company at the hotel would be 
wondering why he did not come, He was interested 
in the new character presented to him, touched and 
delighted by the peculiar, dark beauty of this 
girl. 


her humble table with the graceful dignity of a high- 
born woman, Max thought he had never seen any one 
more singularly attractive. 

Slight and frail-looking, she yet gave you an im- 
pression of physical perfection. Her arms were bare, 
and so round and lovely that a sculptor would have 
delighted to model them. Every movement was free 
and fall of grace. Her head, with its massive crown 
of black hair, was carried with proud ease. Her face, 
composed yet watchful, lighted now and then, and 
something inexpressibly soft, and tender, and warm, 
came over it, like the auroral glow. Once or twice 
she rose and went to the window, peered out for a 
moment, and came back. ‘ . 

“You are uneasy about your father?” Max said, 
with quick pity. 

**O yes—I am always uneasy. I think, sometimes, 
that the sea is hungry for him. He has tempted it 
80 long—so long,” she said, in a low voice. 

* Have you always lived here alone?” asked Max. 

“Always! Father, and I, and old Bose!” 

The clumsy, surly mastiff came and lifted his great 
head to be patted, 

* Bose is a good protector. I hope you don’t hesi- 
tate to avail yourself of him when—if it ever hap- 
pens—that you are annoyed.” ‘ 

Max closed his sentence in some confusion. The 
dark, soft eyes had suddenly kindled, the pale, 
smooth cheek flushed. 





when; as stepping forward in the boat, he stumbled, 


‘It was you who interfered this morning,” she said, 








The warmth and glow were gratefal, after the chill — 


As she sat before him, doing the simple honorsof | 
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impetuonsly. ‘I saw you—and I would have died to | 
save you.” | 

The intense passion of her voice and look startled | 
him. 

“J did all I could—it wasn’t much. I am afraid 
they have annoyed you extremely. You must not 

wind them.” 

“Not mind them! That is what Miss Thorne tells 
me, Ask Miss Thorne how she would like it. Bat I 
wont bear it—not much longer. I will go away. I 
will kill myself. Why can’t they let us alone?” 

‘She said the last words in a sort of sob. 

“It is shameful!” said Max, indignantly. ‘You 
shan’t be troubled aguin, if I can help it.” 

She dashed away the tears from her eyes. She was 
too proud to weep, too tender to refrain. 

“lt seoms a small thing to you,” she said, with a 
pitiful smile. “ But it is much to me.” 

What a life it was, thought Max, looking at the 
frail girl whose slight body held such a strong, sensi- 
tive soul. He lured her on to talk of herself, and 
soon heard the whole story, which had never been 
told before. A simple story enough, and common 
enough, at least in its wofal r@ults. A mother early 
lost, a half-crazed father tenderly loved, poverty and 
loneliness. . That was all. This was the life Maggie 
Lawton led. A curious sense of wonder came to Max 
as to what Mabel Thorne would have been, had she 
been taken in infancy away from her refined sur- 
roundings, and brought up in rudeness and penury. 

“ You know Miss Thorne?” be said. 

**She has been very kind to me,”’ returned Maggie. 
“* She has lent me books.” 

Max arose, and went to a little row of white pine 
shelves in the corner. 

“Hum!” he murmured, smiling. ‘‘ Emerson! 
Shakespeare! Does Miss Thorne lend you these?” 

“O yes. She likes to have me read them and tell 
her about them.” 

Max smiled again. Then his eye, ranning over the 
table, fell upon a little water-color drawing. 

** Did you do this?” scanning it closely: 

** With Miss Thorne’s help—yes.”” 

*‘ Miss Thorne’s help would better bave been dis- 
pensed with. Maggie, you are an artist. You shall 
Jearn to draw of me. You shall be famous.” He 
epoke with earnestness, for indeed a strong enthusi- 
asm was kindled. ‘‘ Do you want to be an artist?” 

Her rapt face and luminous eye answered him. 

**Good! You shail begin to-morrow. But now? 
Are you going to watch all night for your father?”’ 

‘*T always watch for him when he does not come,” 
said e, simply. ‘ But you may sleep when you 
will.” * 

“No! I shall watch with you!” replied Max. And 
he returned to his place on the settee. 

Maggie grew silent. Max knew by the wistful 
eyes that her anxiety for her father was intense. She 
could not talk—only from time to time she ventured 
some guess as to his whereabouts. 

**T feel sure he is safe,” said Max, once. “An old 
sailor like him would see the signs of a storm, and 
make for port. I don’t doubt he dropped anchor in 
Rivermouth harbor before nightfall.” 

‘*In that case he will walk over from Rivermouth, 
and may come any time,” said Maggie. 

She listened, she watched at the window, she 
started at every sound. 

The night had grown dark and wild. No rain fell, 
but inky storm-clouds swirled through the sky, apd 
the wind moaned ‘and shrieked with a thoasand wild 
voices. 

Max meant to be wakeful, but his long fatigue, and 
the noise of the wind, and the genial warmth of the 
fire, were too much for him. He slept and dreamed. 
His dreams were all of storm and sea, and wild waves, 
and one pale, noble face, forever between him and 
death. 

A chill shook him at last, and he awoke. The room 
was stilland empty. ‘The tire was out. A gray, cold 
light struggled in at the window. It was morning, 
and he had slept upon his watch. 

Where was the girl? Max rose and went to the 
window. The whole sky was a pale, dreary lead- 
color, except where, low down at the horizon, the 
cloud lifted, and a lurid, yellow light shone out. 
That light ran level across the beach, and in it, 
standing out against the gloomy background with 
curious distinctness, he saw Maggie kneeling or 
stooping on the sands, while the dog Base ran around 
wildly, and sniffed the air and barked. A horrible 

premonition startled Max, and he hurried out. A 
few steps, and he reached her, where she knelt 
motionless, 

** Maggie, what is it?” : 

She did not stir, and he lifted her up, and then he 
saw the white, dead face of a man upturned to the 
sky. . 

** My poor child!” 

She gazed up at him with a frightened, half.con- 
scious look, and let him lead her away home. Bose 


Judge Thorne’s carriage drove up, and Mabel leaned 


from the window. 


** OQ, there you are, truant!” she said, with her red, 
“It is positively wicked of you to be- 
Here we have undergone, I know not what. 


smiling lips. 
have 80. 


Mex had just come from the presence of that pale, 
hushed girl, and from that other presence, which, 
harden ourselves as we may, we can never quite view 
with indifference. For a t the i gruity 
was painful—that scene within doors, and Mabel 
Thorne, with her curls, and her smiles, and her 
bright eyes. 

* You know what has happened?” said Max. 
“Yes. 1 suppose poor Maggie feels ita good deal,” 
said Miss Thorne, sobering, and thinking for an in- 
stant how it would be to have her own father lying 
dead before her. Bat then, she reflected, fathers are 
80 different. ; 

“ You will come in and see her?” said Max. 

She let him lift her out and lead her in. 

** She’s in there,” whispered the kindly neighbor, 
The door was opened, and Mabel caught a glimpse 
of something white stretched upon a board, and a 
kneeling figure beside it. 

* O, I can’t go in,” said Miss Thorne, withdrawing 
hastily. ‘‘I don’t want to see it! and I don’t know 
as my seeing Maggie will do any good. You may 
give my love to her, Mrs. Cole, and I’ll come and see 
her some other time. 1 suppose you will ride home 
with us, Mr. Carlton?” And Miss Thorne swept 
out. : 

An indefinable expression crept over Max Carlton’s 
face. He hesitated a minute, and then said: 

“Tl follow you directly!” 

He stepped back softly into the room. 

** Maggie!” 

She did not stir. 

“IT must go away now, but I’ll come’again.” 

She raised her head then, and the sorrowful eyes 
met his. With a sudden impulse he stooped and 
kissed her forehead. 

*T will come again,” he repeated, and went away. 
Miss Thorne found him silent company. 

** You were in real danger,” she said, by-and-by. 
“Very real—so real that I should have been 
drowned if that girl had not risked her life to save 
mine,” said Max, 

Miss Mabel shuddered a little. 

** Maggie Lawton isa singular girl. I believe she 
has saved people from drowning before.” 

“Quite singular she must be!’’ said Max, dryly. 
** Courage and self-sacrifice are not too common.” 

“JT never could quite make her out,” said Miss 
Thorne, musingly. ‘I’ve tried to be kind to her, 
and sometimes she seems to like me, but she is proud 
and odd toadegree. I shan’t mind that now, though. 
I shall do more than ever for her for your sake.” 
This was said with a drooping of some very sweet 
blue eyes, and in the softest voice in the world. But 
somehow it found Max Carlton’s heart harder than 
usual, All that day the sight of that girl kneeling 
on the sands in the lurid light, and the white, still 
face that could nevermore brighten with love or the 
joy of coming home, was with him. 
He was so reticent and absent-minded that Miss 
Mabel became vexed and turned haughty and cold, 
which demeanor he did not mind in the least, and 
that made her the more vexed. 

It was all over now—the funeral, the heart-racking 
condolences of well-meaning but obtuse friends, and 
the new, sharp sense of loss. Her dead was put 
away out of her sight; she was getting used to the 
vacant chair, getting used to missing the step at the 
door, the hand on the latch. And still life stretched 
before her as waste and lone as the great sea which 
lay ever under her eyes. 

She was standing one morning at the door, looking 
away over that sea, watching the lines of foam and 
listening to the swash of the waves, when she saw a 
figure coming swiftly along the sands. 

Her heart leapt with a quick sense of joy, and the 
blood rushing faster made her cheeks blossom like 
roses as he came up. It was no longer the pale, 
unique girl who had won his gratitude, and who in- 
terested him as a new study in character, but a glow- 
ing, magnificent beauty who commanded his homage 
by her charms. 

He almost faltered in what he was going to say, so 
perfectly was he surprised. Indeed, he made some 
commonplace remark before he said: 

**] was thinking as I came along the beach that I 
should never have seen this day—my birthday—but 
for you. I am twenty-six years old to-day, Maggie. 
Fearfually vld that seems to you, does it not?” 

** You do not seem old!” she said with a yivid smile. 

He laughed. 

‘Thank you. And yet I’m halfsorry to hear it. I 





putting on certain airs which seniority is privileged 
to assume. But if I’ve no dignity in your eyes, I may 
as well stoop from my pretensions. So now I must 
beg you to let me see some of those drawings Miss 
Mabel tells me about.” 

** Miss Mabel? Did she praise them?” -said Mag- 
gie, eagerly. 

‘Praise them? Did I hint of praise?” returned 
Max, playfully. “ Bring them out, but don’t forget 
that I’m a sharp critic.” 


went to a plain, old desk in the corner and brought 
out a pile of papers. 


choking voice. . 


you think he was an ignorant fisherman?” she said, 


tender pride, 
“ Forgive me! I did not know him,” said Max, 
gently. e > 


was thinking of establishing myself as teacher—of 


Maggie colored, hesitated a moment, and then | 


“Father thought they were good,” she said, in a 


“‘ Your father! Did he know about these things?” 
**O, he loved pictures and understood them. Did 


her fine face glowing and her voice vibrating with 


Max gave an exclamation of relief as he laid down 
the last one. He had looked for nice finish, petty 
elaboration of details, for all the ordinary qualities 
which betray the mediocre artist. 
** I’ve taken 80 much pains to tell her her faults,” 
said Miss Thorne. “ I even got Monsieur Chromo to 
look over her portfulio.” 
** Thank Heaven, it is not monsieur’s style!” 
thought Max. Aloud he said a few kind, strong 
words which thrilled Maggie’s soul, and then he 
made an appointment for lessons which was faith- 
fully kept. 
A week, a month passed. The summer visitors at 
the hotels were thinning out. Cool, gray days came, 
and even when the sun shone there was an autumn 
chill inthe air. Yet Max Carlton lingered” at the 
shore. Mabel Thorne chafed and fretted. She was 
almost sure what kept him, and she was in a fair way 
to hate Maggie Lawton. 
“Another month and I should have been sure of 
him,” she thought, angrily. ‘ 1 wonder when his 
engagement with the fishwoman will be announced.” 
But Fate stepped in and put everything awry. 
One day Max took a letter from the post-office. It 
was in an odd, square envelop, and had a multi- 
plicity of foreign postmarks on the corner. The let- 
ter had beenon a long journey. Starting from Paris 
it had got out of the way at New York, gone on an 
erratic tour through the West, and tarried some 
days in the hands of the government officials at 
Washington, by whom it had at last been put upon 
the right track. Max looked dismayed as he broke 
the seal, but read it over, whistled thoughtfully, 
brightened at last, as one who is reconciled to the in- 
evitable. 
That night he startled Maggie with a piece of news 
which fell like a thunderbolt upon her. 
“I am going away to-morrow, and mean to start 
for Europe by the first steamer.” 
** For Europe!” she echoed in blank terror. 
“Ah yes! I must tell you that I gota letter yes- 
terday from an old friend of mine—Miss Penrith—a 
kind triend, too. Miss Penrith, you must know, had 
a tender romance which was closely associated with 
my father. She never forgot him, and by way of 
showing her remembrance, has been good to me, 
But see! her epistle bidding me to Paris has gone 
the tour of the country while she was lying ill ina 
foreign land. So there’s no guessing how many 
thousands the stupidity of the government employees 
has cost me, besides making me seem ungrateful to 
the kindest woman in the world. I must see her as 
soon as ever I can, and make my peace.” 
Maggie hardly noticed the tenor of this speech. He 
was going! that was ali she understood. Her. face 
visibly whitened, and Max was startled at her looks. 
Hitherto he had been drifting with the tide. Now he 
asked himself—did he love this girl? 
Carlton was both impressible and cautious—quick 
to feel, slow to act. 
*¢] will wait—I will think—1 will write to her from 
Paris,” was his conclusion. 
But the thought of parting threw a mournful ten- 
derness upon the whole interview. There was the 
last walk, the last sail, the last long sympathetic talk 
to be had. 
Once or twice it was almost too much for Max, and 
he would havespoken. Doubt held him back. Look- 
ing down into her innocent face he said he would 
not disturb her heart by dreams of passion. She 
loved him tenderly as a friend, she would not forget 
him, and if, after absence, he understood himself 
better, it would still be time to speak. 
And so they parted, and Max left her sobbing bit- 
terly, and thankful then that it was the stormy, 
quickly-past grief of the child. 





A year was gone. Very uneventful it had been to 
Maggie Lawton—at home quietness and peace. The 
fisherman’s widow whom she had installed in her 
house was a kind, commonplace body, who could re- 
lieve Maggie of all care and tend her when she was 
ill. But what was in the young girl’s heart she 
never guessed. 

And so Maggie was left to herself. By degrees 
the sharp pain for her father’s loss became dulled, 
and grew to be a tender memory. She read and 
studied, and consulted Miss Thorne, who took a lan- 
guid, spasmodic interest in her, and used to come 
down to the cottage and spend a good many hours 
ostensibly in teaching. Perhaps Miss Thorne would 
have got on faster if she had not found so much to 
say of Max Carlton. Sometimes she brought a pack- 
age of letters with her, and Maggie listened with 
flushed cheeks. Of course he was Miss Thorne’s 
lover. Of course! And it was worge than idle for 
her to people all her fair castles with his image. And 
then she would wrench her thoughts away from the 
only person who had given her an outlook into a 
higher life than she had known. ; 

When winter came Miss Thorne went to town. 
Then the months dragged, and at last the summer 
visitors came again and it was a whole year. 

“If ITonly had just one friend!” thought Maggie. 
“jf Aunt Eanice had not been so hard to my 
mother!” 

It is curious what subtle currents flow from soul to 
soul. Your friend a thousand miles off is longing for 
you at the same moment when your heart reaches 
out for her. 

In a dingy English lodging that same spring, a 
little, thin, pale lady was just convalescing. This 
was Maggie’s aunt Eunice. Nobody calls her now, 
however, by the name of her youth. She is Miss 
Penrith to everybody—to her friends, to her lawyer, 


“ Why you sit by the window I can’t guess,” says 
Miss Penrith, querulously. “A pretty prospect in- 
deed! A half-dozen chimney-pots, some dingy brick 
walls, and a cloud of London smoke.” 

I don’t mind the prospect, ma’am,” said . Susan, 
severely. ‘‘ Every part of the world God has made 
is good énough for me. I just sit here for the light.” 
“ The light! The darkness made visible, I should 
say. You’d better light the gas. I wonder if the sun 
ever does shine here!” ; 

* People who come into foreign parts can’t expect 
to find things as they has ’em at home,” says Susin, 
sententiously. 

* Good lack, Susan!” exclaimed Miss Penrith, im- 
patiently. “I wonder if you think the sunshine is 
an American notion. Anybody might have that 
gp tomer 3 would think.” 

Susan stitched away in silence. 

* I should like to go to the seashore,” said Miss 
Penrith, after a pause. ‘‘I wonder if these English 
places are tolerable!” 

**I don’t know, ma’am,”’ returned Susan, incau- 
tiously. 

* Who said you did know?” said her mistress, and 
then relapsed into a gloomy silence presently broken 
by a complaint. 

* Jt is 80 disagreeable to go around to such places 
alone—to encounter lodging-house keepers—” 

* If Mr. Max—” interrupted Susan. 

‘¢ Susan, how many times have I told you not to 
mention that name in my presence?”’ 

*¢ How am I[ to speak of Mr..Max if I don’t men- 
tion his name?” said Suaan, stolidly. 

* You are not to speak of him at all. Of all un- 
gratefal persons he is the most ungrateful. Not to 
come to me when I was s0 ill after 1 wrote to him! 
not to come to me who had done so much for him! 
Ingrate!” 

* Perhaps your letters miscarried, ma’am !” 

I think, Susan,” said Miss Penrith with an unut- 
terable look, “ that I have told you that my letters 
never miscarry.” 

*O, don’t they, ma’am? Well, then, something 
hindered Mr. Max. It’s my opinion if you hadn’t 
hurried away from Paris and not left no word for 
him we should have seen him before now.” 

Your opinion, Susan!” said Miss Penrith, dis- 
dainfully. 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” continued Susan, without 
minding this, “if Mr. Max was running all over 
Paris now, trying to find us out. Poor young man! 
He’ll feel bad enough,” said Susan, looking sorrow- 
ful over the melancholy picture. 

* Nonsense, Susan! He’s amusing himself, I’ve no 
doubt. I'll never do any good to anybody again. I’ll 
not leave him a cent of my property. I’ll have m 
will altered directly I go back to Boston.” , 
“Then, ma’am, I hope you'll not forget your poor 
sister’s child!” 

* Susan!” 

** You may be offended, ma’am, but I’m bound to 
say that you, as a Christian woman, are obligated to 
provide for that girl now her father’s dead.” 

ee Dead?” 

** Yes, ma’am! You knew it, ma’am!” said Susan, 
stonily. 

“John Lawton dead!” repeated Miss Penrith, with 
a white face. 

** The news came when you was sick, you know.” 

* Dead, dead!” she repeated, in a low voice. “I 
forgot it, Susan—before Heaven, I forgot it, Susan. 
It was your fault. You ought to have reminded me. 
What has become of the child?” and Miss Penrith 
flushed a little and drew a sharp, quick breath. 

*¢ How should I know, ma’am? She may be in the 
poorhouse—” 

“No, Susan, no! John Lawton bad money. He 
had no sense, but he had money. My niece in the 
poorhouse! I believe you delight in insulting me.” 

Susan smiled grimly. Anybody who knew the two 
well would have guessed that Susan had been trying 
to rouse her mistress. She had succeeded. Miss 
Penrith sat up, a diminutive, but prim and dignified 
old lady, with a mind and will of her own. 

“Susan, do you go and secure passage in the next 
steamer that sails. I’m going home.” 

“Yes, ma’am!” returns Susan, outwardly calm, 
but inwardly elated. 

This was the way it came about that one day early 
that summer Maggie Lawton stood trembling and 
amazed before a little, sharp-eyed, droll old lady, 
who surveyed her with unrelenting criticism. 

“You're a nice girl. You look like mysister. I’m 
glad you do. I never liked John Lawton.” 

“My father—” ; 

“Tat, tut, child! You needn’t fire up. A father’s 
a father. I aint going to say anything against yours. 
Only be a good gitl tome and I’ll be good to you. 
Wont I, Susan?” 

“ I hope so, ma’am!”” 

«She hopes so! She knows so, Maggie; don't you 
believe her. She will try to make you think I’m 
hard to get along with. The truth is, it is che who is 
trying. I have the sweetest temper in the world. 
And now, child, what’s to be done?” and Miss Pen- 
rith’s eyes sparkled as she imparted her plans to the 

wondering girl. 

What was to be done was done. All Rivermouth 
gossiped about it. Even Mabel Thorne grew almost 

envious. 

“It is like a fairy-story, Maggie. Such magnifi- 
cent silks! I haven’t anything half so fine. 1 
wouldn’t wonder if she was to leave you all her 
property.” 


“Leave her my property!” said a sbarp voice at |’ 














horrors, on your account.” 


The drawings were crude, but showed power. 


to her maid who sits by the window and sews. 


her elbow, and Miss Thorne started like a child 





sat down by his dead master, and howled mournfully. 

In an hour the news was all over the village. Old 

Lawton had not made port, but had been wrecked in 

» thestorm. The village people heard the news with 

their breakfast. Only an odd, miserly old man gone. 

It was not much to them. What was it to his child? 

She sat with strained, unseeing eyes, and could not 
weep. 

Some kindly neighbors came in. Before noon, 
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come up to her one day when she was walking on the 
beach and offer his hand. 

‘IT must say Miss Lawton, of course. Where is 
the girl I knew?” and he looked in reverent admira- 
tion at the superb woman before him. 

“ “T have lost her,” said Margaret, smiling. 

“And J have lost her!”’ his heart echoed, sadly. 










THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








caught at the sugar-bowl. ‘I don’t intend to leave. 
my property toanybody. Time enough for that when 
I’ve done with itt” 

Miss Mabel having recovered her senses by this 
time, tendered a graceful apology, which was ac- 
cepted with cold stateliness, Bat Miss Penrith ever 
after hated Mabel Thorne. 

Such a metamorphosis! Maggie did not know her- 
self, A lady, with lily-white hands, trailing lustrous 
silks over soundless carpets. The little brown house, 
the homely fare, the insults of the village boys, even 
her acquaintance with Max Carlton, seemed. like a 
dream belonging to some past life. 

A year with various masters followed—then a year 
of travel. 

“ No one would know you had not lived in palaces 
your life long,” said Miss Penrith, well satisfied. 
“T’ve done a good thing, this time, Susan. Girls are 
not ungrateful, like boys.” 

“ Wait till she wants to be married,” said Susan. 

Miss Penrith worried about this already. Bat 
Maggie showed no inclination for any one. 

“A sensible girl,” said Miss Penrith, approvingly. 
“ Doesn’t think a lover necessary to her existence. 
Susan, what are you looking so for?” 

It’s my opinion, ma’am, that Miss Margaret has 
somebody.” 

“Your opinion! 
for?” 

But Miss Penrith attacked Margaret, 

** Did you ever have a lover, child?” 

“O auntie, no—no, indeed!” fr 

* Very well. Bat you needn’t blush so. I’m glad 
of it. And now if you’ll ring the bell we'll drive 
down town.” 

When Miss Penrith was unusually pleased with 
Margeret she always overwhelmed her with presents, 
This morning the coachman growled over the num- 
ber of stops he had to make. 

It was over at last and Margaret was flushed with 
fatigue and pleasure, and Miss Penrith glowed under 
the consciousness of having spent her money wisely. 

“Drive on, Anchie!” she said. 

A gentleman passing raised his hat; a lady leaning 
on his arm smiled and bowed. 

Margaret looked. Sotoo did Miss Penrith. But 
Miss Penrith took no manner of notice of the saluta- 
tion.. She simply sat up as erect and stately as if she 
had been a duchess. 
“ That was Max Carlton, mydear. Never told you 
his name, did 1? That was it. And I suppose he’s 
engaged to that Thorne girl. I heard the little goose 
had captivated somebody. Well, let him go! I'll no 
more of him. Why, girl, what makes you so white?” 
“T—I am tired!” faltered poor Margaret. 
“Tired! You’re like a ghost. See here! You 
shall go down to Rivermouth to-morrow. Shall you 
like that?” 
* Yes, O yes!’ saffl Margaret faintly. 
» They went down to Rivermouth, and all the first 
week Margaret was inadream. That girl of three 
years ago—where was she? Could she recognize her 
under all this change? The old heart beat true. 
But there was an unreality upon everything. 

It was quite a part of it all that Max Carlton should 


Tut, tut! What is that good 


“T don’t know if my aunt knows you are here,” 
said Margaret, presently. 

“Dare you take me in with you? She is angry 
with me now, but I think I can make her forgive 
me.” 

They entered her presence together. 

“ How do you do, Miss Penrith?” said Max, 

Miss Penrith started, lost her presence of mind, 
regained it speedily. 

“ How do you do, Max? You needn’t answer me, 
though. You’ve lost nothing in looks, or health, or 
audacity.” 

* Nor in affection for you,” said Max. 

‘*Humph!” growled the old lady. 

Max told his story, told it in a way that convinced 
her. 

“ Well, we are all at odds. It’s no matter now, 
though. I shan’t alter my will again. It all goes to 
Margaret, except a hundred dollars a year for you. 
It will keep you in neck-ties.”’ 

“Thank you! I want nothing, Miss Penrith, ex- 
cept that you should believe I was not ungrateful,” 
said Max, proudly. 

She was touched. 

“Sit down, Max. We can be friends if you aren’t 
my heir, I suppose.” ‘ 

So a truce, or as Margaret hoped, a reconciliation, 
was effected. One thing troubled Margaret. She 
had ousted him from his inheritance. He would 
want all he could get if he married Mabel Thorne. 
She had a genius for spending. Margaret, magnan- 
imous always, pleaded with Miss Penrith. m 

“Not a penny!” said that lady, stubbornly. ‘ Ma- 
bel Thorne, indeed! She wont flaunt about with my 
money.” . . 

Margaret sighed, and wondered if Max hated her. 
Apparently he did not. 

A new intimacy sprang up—not such,as would in- 
terfere with his fealty to Miss Thorne, if there was 
any fealty, but something serious and half reverential 
on the part of Max. 

* She is the loveliest woman I ever knew,” he said, 
one night. 


Max, I told you I'd left my money to Margaret. 
I have, on condition that she should marry the man 
I’ve selected. Girls don’t know what they want and 
I’ve chosen her a husband. Don’t you come in the 
way.” 

“T don’t think it would be of any use if I did,” 
said Max, doubtfully. “She is gentle, and friendly, 
and sweet, but—” 

“That is to say she doesn’t coquette. I should 
hope not. But I imagine she likes you pretty well.” 
The golden days came and went. The manifold 
phases of the sea repeated themselves before loving 
eyes, the grandeur and sweetness of the scene passed 
into appreciative hearts. And Margaret grew quiet 
and dreamy, and Max watched her, and hoped, and 
feared, and hoped again, but feared most. 

One day Miss Thorne came running in. 

“A sail, Margaret!”—she always said Margaret 
now. “It is such a divine day, and Max will go.” 

It was a picture: the clear, gray, smooth water, 
the red-shirted boatman lending picturesqueness, 
the white sails of phantom ships in the distance. 
Margaret sat in the bows and enjoyedit. Max and 
Miss Thorne sang: 


“Osummer sea, 80 softly fair, 
O summer day,so sweet—"’ 


The line broke short off in a sharp cry—the boat 
careened—Margaret seemed to be going down 
through great, unfathomable depths. Then once 
more the sunshine was upon her and she was strug- 
gling for breath—blinded, terrified, hopeless. 

“Don’t be frightened! I shall save you,” said a 
strong, brave voice. 

She looked up into his face. It was composed, but 
eager and determined. 

* QO, don’t mind me!” she cried; “‘ take care of Ma- 
bel.” And she tried to slip away from his hand. 

The rest was alla blank when, some hours after- 
ward, she found herself lying on a sofa in Miss Pen- 
rith’s parlor. 

* You’re all right now, my dear,” said that lady, 
affecting to pick up something from the floor, and 
wiping her eyes stealthily. ‘* Max wants to come in, 
but I shall shut bim out till to-morrow. Where is 
Mabel? Crying over the unromantic situation. 
Saved bya red-shirted boatman instead of by the 
hero of her dreams, I fancy she’d rather have been 
drowned.” 

The next morning Margaret turned her head at 
a slight noise, and ina moment Max was bending 
over her chair. Her eyes fell before the fire in his. 

“Did you think I could leave you, my pearl?” he 
said, passionately. 

That evening Miss Penrith listened to a romance. 

*Humph! I should like to know how you mean 
to support her.” 

“ By work!” said Max, coloring, and he turned 
away. 

“ Max, stay!” 

She was fumbling among the papers in her desk. 

** This is a copy of the will.” 

**]1 don’t care about the will,” said Max, loftily. 

“ButIdo. Listen!” 


*T give and bequeath to my niece Margaret ’—no 
matter how much—it’s a good deal—‘on condition 
that she accepts for her husband my beloved young 
friend Max Carlton.’ 


“ There! I said I wouldi’t alter my will again, and 
I wont, but it comes to the same thing, doesn’t it?” 

Max thought it did. 

There is a stately summer-house at Rivermouth. 
Splendor, and beauty, and love are a part of Marga- 
ret’s daily life. 

The village people are fond of telling her story. 
The world is very bright and life is sweet. Margaret 
can smile now at the remembrance of persecution 
and wrong. 


WOMEN IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 

Many women who to-day are moving quietly and 
gracefully through the light and shadow of fireside 
lite, are to be known hereafter. Their names will be 
gracious words in other generations. They shall 
have justice done them, for the nineteeth century, 
among other inventions and discoveries, has discov- 
ered woman! It was not enough that she was placed 
in the garden of Eden for us. We were blind for 
many thousand years. When the world was young, 
we made her fetch our wood, and cook our food, and 
play the menial. In our days of chivalry we taught 
her to be a pretty Amazon, to dress our wounds, to 
bind her scarf about our helmet, to receive a fantas- 
tic and insincere adoration. Then, as if there were 
never to be an end to our nonsense, we fancied that 
she wag an Arcadian shepherdess, or a lovely wood- 
nymph with confused ideas of virtue. Then was the 
sickly, sentimental, pastoral age in full blast. Then 
did she tap us on the cheek with her fan, and smirk 
and smile, and paint and powder, and wear her hair 
four stories high. That was the courtly age. But 
by-and-by she wearied of these follies. We began to 
treat her with more sense—then, little by little, she 
began to assert herself; the better we treated her, 
the more she asserted, until at last we cried out like 
Frankenstein, ‘‘ What monster is this we have cre- 
ated?” But it was not a monster—it was only a 
Woman! Great in her weakness, noble in her char- 
ity, beautiful in her patience. We have found her 
out! She was never so recognized as now; we have 
discovered that she has brain as well as heart; that 
she can write verses like Mrs. Browning; paint pic- 
tures like Resa Bonheur, and still be all that is gen- 








The old lady looked at him curiously. 








tle and lovable like Florence Nightingale. 


THE FLOATING BEACON. 


BY HENRY OLIPHANT. . 





On® dark and stormy night we were on a voyage 
from Bergen to Christiansand in asmall sloop. Our 
captain suspected that he had approached too near 
the Norwegian coast, though he could not discern 
any land, and the wind blew with such violence that 
we were in momentary dread of being driven upon a 
lee-shore. We had endeavored, for more than an 
hour, to haul off: but our efforts proved unavailing, 
and we soon found that we could scarcely hold our 
own. Aclouded sky, a hazy atmosphere, and irre- 
gular showers of sleety rain, combined to deepen the 
obscurity of night, and nothing whatever was visible, 
except the sparkling ofthe distant waves, when their 
tops happened to break into a wreath of foam. The 
sea ran very high, and sometimes broke over the 
deck so furiously that the men were obliged to hold 
by the rigging, lest they should be carried away. 
Our captain was a person of timid and irresolute 
character, and the dangers that environed us made 
him gradually lose confidence in himself, He often 
gave orders, and countermanded them in the same 
moment, all the while taking small quantities of 
ardent spirits at intervals. Fear and intoxication 
soon stupefied him completely, and the crew ceased 
to consult him, or to pay any respect to his authority, 
in so far as regarded the management of the vessel. 

About midnight our mainsail was split, and shortly 
after we found that the sloop had sprung aleak. 
We had before shipped a good deal of water through 
the hatches, and the quantity that now entered from 
below was so great that we thought she would go 
down every moment.- Our only chance of escape 
lay in our boat, which was immediately lowered. 
After we had all got on board of her, except the cap- 
tain, who stood leaning against the mast, we called 
to him, requesting that he would follow us without 
delay. ‘‘ How dare you quit the sloop without my 
permission?” cried he, staggering forwards. “ This 
is not tit weather to go a-fishing. Come back—back 
with you all!” ‘No, no,” returned one of the crew; 
“we don’t want to be sent tothe bottom for your 
obstinacy. Bear a hand there, or we'll leave you 
behind.” ‘Captain, you are drunk,” said another; 
* you cannot take care of yourself, You must obey 
us now.” ‘Silence! mutinous villain!” answered 
the captain. ‘ What are you all afraid of? This is 
a fine breeze. Up mainsail, and steer her right in 
the wind’s eye.” 

The sea knocked the boat so violently and con- 
stantly against the side of the sloop, that we feared 
the former would be injured or upset if we did not 
immediately row away; bat, anxious as we were to 
preserve our lives, we could not reconcile ourselves 
to the idea of abandoning the captain, who grew 
more obstinate the more we attempted to persuade 
him to accompany us. At length one of the crew 
‘leaped on board the sloop, and having seized hold of 
him, tried to drag him along by force; but he strug- 
gled resolutely, and soon freed himself from the 
grasp of the seaman, who immediately resumed his 
place among us, and urged that we should not any 
longer risk our lives for the sake of a drunkard and 
@madman. Most of the party declared they were of 
the same opinion, and began to push off the boat; 
but I entreated them to make one effort more to in- 
duce their infatuated commander to accompany us. 
At that moment he came up from the cabin, to which 
he had descended a little time before, and we im- 
mediately perceived that he was more under the 
influence of ardent spirits than ever. He abused us 
all in the grossest terms, and threatened his crew 
with severe punishment, if they did not come on 
board, and return to their duty. His manner was so 
violent that no one seemed willing to attempt to 
constrain him to come on board the boat; and after 
vainly representing the absurdity of his conduct, and 
the danger of his situation, we bid him farewell, and 
rowed away. 

The sea ran so high, and had such a terrific ap- 
pearance, that I almost wished myself in the sloop 
again. The crew plied the oars in silence, and we 
heard nothing but the hissing of the enormous 
billows as they gently rose up, and slowly subsided 
again, without breaking. At intervals our boat was 
elevated far above the surface of the ocean, and re- 
mained for a few moments trembling upon the 
pinnacle of a surge, from which it would quietly 
descend into a gulf so deep and awfal that we often 
thought the dense black mass of waters which form- 
ed its sides were on the point of overarching us, and 
burstipg upon our head-. We glided with regular 
undulations from one billow to another; but every 
time we sank into the trough of the sea my heart 
died within me, for I felt as if we were going lower 
down than we had ever done before, and clung in- 
stinctively to the board on which I sat. 

Notwithstanding my terrors, I frequently looked 
towards the sloop. The fragments of her mainsail, 
which remained attached to the yard, and fluttered 
in the wind, enabled us to discern exactly where she 
lay, and showed, by their motion, that she pitched 
about in a terrible manner. We occasionally heard 
the voice of her unfortunate commander, calling to 
us in tones of frantic derision, and by turns vocifer- 
ating curses and blasphemous oaths, and singing sea- 
songs with a wild and frightful energy. I sometimes 
almost wished that the crew would make another 
effort to save him, but next moment the principle of 
self-preservation repressed all feelings of humanity, 
and I endeavored, by closing my ears, to banish the 
idea of his sufferings from my mind. 





peared, and we beard a tumultuous roaring and 
bursting of billows, and saw an unusual sparkling 
of the sea about aquarter of a mile from us. One 
of the sailors cried out that the sloopewas now on 
her beam ends, and that the noise to which we ~ 
listened was that of the waves breaking over her. 
We could sometimes perceive a large black mass 
heaving itself up irregalarly among the flashing, 
surges, and then disappearing for a few moments, 
and knew but too well that it was the hull of the 
vessel. At intervals a shrill and agonized Voice 
uttered some exclamations, but we could not dis-— 
tinguish what they were, and thon a long-drawn 
shriek came across the ocean, which suddenly grew 
more furiously agitated near the spot where the 
sloop lay, and in a .few moments: she sank down, 
and a black wave formed itself out of the waters | 
that had engulted her, and swelled gloomily into a 
magnitude greater than that of the surrounding 
billows. . 
The seamen dropped their oars, as if by one im- 
palse, and looked oxpressively at each other, with- 
out speaking a word. Awful forebodings of a fate 
similar to that of the captain appeared to chill 
every heart, and to repress the energy that had 
hitherto excited us to make unremitting exertions 
for our common safety. While we were in this state 
.of hopeless inaction, the man at the helm called out 
that he saw a light ahead. We all strained our eyes: 
to discern it, but at the moment the boat was sink- 
ing down between two immense waves, one of which 
closed the prospect, and we remained in breathless 
anxiety till a rising surge elevated us above the 
level of the surrounding ocean. A light like a daz- 
zling star then suddenly flashed upon our view, and 
joyful exclamations burst from every mouth, “ That,” 
cried one of the crew, “‘ must be the floating beacon 
which our captain was looking out for this after- 
noon. If wecan but gain it, we'll be safe enough 
yet.” This intelligence cheered us all, and the men 
began to ply the oars with redoubled vigor, while I 
employed myself in baling out the water that some- 
times rushed over the guanel of the boat when a sea 
happened to strike her. ° 


lighthouse that we almost ceased to apprehend any 

further danger; but it was suddenly obscured from 

our view, and at the same time a confused roaring 

and dashing commenceé at a little distance, and 
rapidly increased in loudness, We soon perceived 

a tremendous billow rolling towards us. Its tp, 

part of which had already broke, overhung the baze, 

asif unwilling to burst until we were within the 

reach of its violence. The man who steered the 

boat brought her head to the sea, but all to no pur- 

pose, for the water rushed over us, and we were 

completely immersed. I felt the boat swept from 
under me, and was left struggling and groping about 
in helpless desperation for something to catch hold 
of. When nearly exhausted, I received a severe 
blow on the side from a small cask of water which 
the sea had forced against me. I immediately 
twined my arms round it, and, after recovering my- 
self a little, began to look for the boat, and to cal] to 
my companions; but I gould not discover any ves- 
tige of them, or of their vessel. Lowever, I still 
had a faint hope that they were in existence, and 

that the intervention of the billows concealed them 

from my view. I continued to shout as loud as pos- 
sible, for the sound of my own voice in some measure 

relieved me from the feeling of awful and heart- 
chilling loneliness which my situation inspired; but 
not even an echo responded. to my cries, and, con- 
vinced that my-comrades had all perished, I ceased 
looking for them, and pushed towards the beacon in 
the best manner I could. A long series of fatiguing 
exertions brought me close to the side of the vessel 
which contained it, and I called out loudly, in liopes 
that those on board might hear me and come to my 
assistance; but no one appearing, I waited patiently 
till a wave raised me on a level-with the chains, an:i 
then caught hold of them, and succeeded in getting 
on board, 

As I did not see any person on deck, I went for- 
wards tothe skylight, and looked down. Two men 
were seated below at a table; and a lamp, which 
was suspended above them, being swung backwards 
and forwards by the rolling of the vessel, threw its 
light upon their faces alternately. One seemed 
agitated with passion, and the other surveyed him 
with a scornful look. They both talked very loudly, 
and used threatening gestures, but the sea made so 
much noise that I could not distinguish what was 
said. After a little time they started up, and seemed 
to be on the point of closing and wrestling together, 
when a woman rushed through a small door and 
prevented them. I beat upondeck with my feet at 
the same time, and the attention of the whole party 
was soon transferred to the noise. One of the men 
immediately came up the cabin stairs, but stopped 
short on seeing me, as if irresolute whether to ad- 
vance or hasten below again. I approached him, 
and told my story in a few words, but instead of 
thaking any reply, he went down tothe cabin, and 
began to relate to the others what he had seen. [ 
soon followed him, and easily found my way into the 
apartment where they all were. They appeared to 
feel mingled sensations of fear and astonishment at 
my presence, and it was some time before any of 
them entered into conversation with me, or afforded 
those comforts which J stood so much in need of. 

After [ had refreshed myself with food, and been 
provided with a change of clothing, I went upon 
deck, nd surveyed the singular asylam in which 
Providence had enabled me to take refage from the 
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attended to the domestic concerns of the vessel. She 
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and was very strongly built, and completely decked 
over, except at the entrance of the cabin. It hada 
thick mast at midships, with a large lantern, con- 
taining several burners and reflectors on the top of 
it; and tlils could be lowered and hoisted up again 
as often as required, by means of ropes and pulleys. 
The vessel was firmly moored upon an extensive 
sand-bank, the beacon being intended to warn sea- 
men to avoid a part of the ocean where many lives 
arid veesels had been lost in consequence of the 
latter running aground, The accommodations be- 
low decks were narrow, and of an inferior descrip- 
tion; however, I gladly retired to the berth that was 
allotted me by my entertainers, and fatigue and the 
rocking of billows combined to lull me into a quiet 
and dreamless sleep. : 

Next morning, one of the men, whose name was 
Angerstoff, came to my bedside, and called me to 
breakfast in a surly and imperious manner. The 
others looked coldly and distrustfally when I joined 
them, and I saw that they regarded me as an in- 
truder and an unwelcome guest. The meal passed 
without almost any conversation, and I went upon 
deck whenever it was over. The tempest of the 
preceding night had in a great measure abated, but 
the sea still ran very high, and a black mist hovered 
over it, through which the Norwegian coast, lying at 
eleven miles distance, could be dimly seen. I looked 
in vain for some remains of the sloop or boat. N6ét 
a bird enlivened the heaving expanse of waters, and 
I turned shuddering from the dreary scene, and 
asked Morvalden, the youngest of the men, when he 
thought I had any chance of getting ashore. “ Not 
very soon, I’m afraid,” returned he. ‘ We are 
visited once a-month by people from yonder land, 
who are appointed to bring us supply of provisions 
and other necessaries. They were here only six days 
ago,s0 you may count how long it will be befure 
they return. Fishing-boats sometimes pass us dur- 
ing fine weather, but we wont have much of that 
this moon at least.” 

No intelligence could have been more depressing 
to me thanthis. The idea of spending perhaps three 
weeks ip such a place was almost insupportable, and 
the more so, as I could not hasten my deliverance by 
any exertions of my own, but woul! be obliged to 
remain, in a state of inactive suspense, till good for- 
tune, or the regular course of events, afforded me the 
means of getting ashorg. Neither Angerstoff nor 
Morvalden seomed to sympathize with my distress, 
or even to care that I should have it in my power to 
leave the vessel, except in so far as my departure 
would free them from the expense of supporting me. 
They returned indistinct and repulsive answers to 
all the questions I asked, and appeared anxious to 
avoid having the least communication with me. 
During the greater part of the forenoon, they em- 
ployed themselves in trimming the lamps and clean- 
ing the reflectors, but never conversed any. I easily 
perceived that a mutual animosity existed between 
them, byt was unable to discover the cause of it. 
Morvalden seemed to fear Angerstoff, and at the 
same time to feel a deep resentment towards him, 
which he did not dare to express. Angerstoff ap- 
Parently was aware of this, for he behaved to his 
companion with the undffguised flerceness of deter- 
mined hate, and openly thwarted him in every- 
thing. 

Marietta, the female on board, was the wife of 
Morvalden. She remained chiefly below decks, and 


was rather good-looking, but so reserved and for- 
bidding in her manners that she formed no desirable 
acquisition to our party, already so heartless and 
unsociable in its character. 

When night approached, after the lapse of a 
wearisome and monotonous day, I went on deck to 
see the beacon lighted, and continued walking back- 
wards and forwards till a late hour. I watched the 
‘lantern, as it swung from side to side, and flashed 
upon different portions of the sea alternately, and 
sometimes fancied I saw men struggling among the 
billows that tumbled around, and at other times 
imagined I could discern the white sail of an ap- 
proaching vessel. Human voices seemed to mingle 
with the noise of the bursting waves, and I often 
listened intently, almost in the expectation of hear- 
ing articulate sounds. My mind grew sombre as the 
scene itself, and strange and fearful ideas obtruded 
themselves in rapid succession. It was dreadful to 
be chained in the middle of the deep—to be the con- 
tinual sport of the quietless billows—to be shunned 
as a fatal thing by those who traversed the solitary 
ocean. Though within sight of the shore, our sit- 
uation was more dreary than if we had been sailing a 
thousand miles from it. We felt not the pleasure of 
moving forwards, nor the hope of reaching port, nor 
the delights arising from favorable breezes and 
genial weather. When a billow drove us to one 
side, we were tossed back again by another; our 
imprisonment had no variety or definite termination ; 
and the calm and the tempest were alike uninterest- 
ing to us. I felt as if my fate had already become 
linked with that of those who were on board the 
vessel. My hopes of being again permitted to min- 
gle with mankind died away, and I anticipated long 
years of gloom and despair in the company of these 
repulsive persons into whose hands fate had unox- 
pectedly consigned me. 

Angerstoff and Morvalden tended the beacon 
alternately during the night. The latter had the 
watch while I remained upon deck. His appear- 
ance and manner indicated much perturbation of 
mind, and he paced hurriedly from sidesto side, 
sometimes muttering to himself, and sometimes 


if anxious to discover what was going on below. 
He would then gaze intently upon the heavens, and 
next moment take out his watch, and contemplate 
thé motions of its hands. 1 did not offer to disturb 
these reveries, and thought myself altogether unob- 
served by him, till he suddenly advanced to the 
spot where 1 stood, and said, in a loud whisper, 
*“‘ There’s a villain below—a desperate villain—this 
is trae—he is capable of anything—and the woman 
is as bad as him.” I asked what proof he had of all 
this. “O, I know it,” retarned he; “ that wretch 
Angerstoff, whom I once thought my friend, has 
gained my wife’s affections. She has been faithless 
to me—yes, she has. They both wish I were out of 
the way. Perhaps they are now planning my de- 
struction. Whatcan Ido? It is very terrible to be 
shut up in such narrow limits with those who hate 
me, and to have no means of escaping, or defending 
myself from their infernal machinations.”—‘*‘ Why 
do you not leave the beacon,” inquired I, “ and 
abandon your companion and guilty wife?”—*‘Ah, | 
that is impossible,” answered Morvalden; “if I 
went on shore I wonld forfeit my liberty. I live 
here that I may escape the vengeance of the law, 
which I once outrage for the sake of her who has 
now withdrawn her love from me, What ingrati- 
tude! Mine is indeed a terrible fate, but I must bear 
it. And shall I never again wander through the 
green fields, and climb the rocks that encircle my 
native place? Are the weary dashings of the sea, 
and the moanings of the wind, to fill my ears con- 
tinually, all the while telling me that I am an exile? 
But it wont last long,” cried he, catching hold of 
my arm; ‘‘ they will murder me! Iam sure of it— 
I never go to sleep without dreaming that Anger- 
stoff has pushed me overboard.” 

“Your lonely situation and inactive life dispose 
you to give way to these chimeras,” said I; “you 
must endeavor to resist them. Perhaps things aren’t 
so bad as you suppose.”— This is not a lonely 
situation,” replied Morvalden, in a solemn tone. 
** Perhaps you will have proof of what I say before 
you leave us. Many vessels used to be lost here, and 
a few are wrecked still; and the skeletons and 
corpses of those who have perished lie all over the 
sandbank. Sometimes, at midnight, I have seen 
crowds of human figures moving backwards and 
forwards upon the surface of the ocean, almost as far 
as the eye could reach. I neither knew who they 
were nor what they did there. When watching the 
lantern alone, I often hear a number of voices talk- 
ing together, as it were, under the waves; and I 
twice caught the very words they uttered, but I 
cannot repeat them—they dwell incessantly in my 
memory, but my tongue refuses to pronounce them, 
or to explain to other what they meant.” 

** Do not let your senses be imposed upon by a dis- 
tempered imagination,” said I; “‘ there is no reality 
in the things you have told me.”—‘ Perhaps my 
mind occasionally wanders a little, for it has a heavy 
burden upon it,’ returned Morvaiden. “I have 
been guilty of adreadful crime. Many that now lie 
in the deep below us might start up and accuse me 
of what I am going to reveal to you. One stormy 
night, shortly after I began to take charge of this 
beacon, while watching on deck, I fell into a pro- 
found sleep. I know not how long it continued, 
but I was awakened by horrible shouts and cries. 
I started up, and instantly perceived that all the 
lamps in the lantern were extinguished. It was 
very dark, and the sea raged furiously; but notwith- 
standing ali this, I observed a ship aground on the 
bank, a little way from me, her sails fluttering in 
the wind, and the waves breaking over her with 
violence. Half frantic with horror, I ran down to 
the cabin for a taper, and lighted the lamps as fast 
as possible. The lantern, when hoisted to the top of 
the mast, threw a vivid glare on the surrounding 
ocean, and showed me the vessel disappearing among 
the billows. Hundreds of people lay gasping in the 
water near her. Men, women, and children writhed 
together in agonizing struggles, and uttered soul- 
harrowing cries; and their countenances, as they 
gradually stiffened under the hand of death, were 
all turned towards me with glassy stare, while the 
lurid expression of their glistening eyes upbraided 
me with having been the cause of their untimely 
end. Never shall I forget those looks. They haunt 
me wherever I am—asleep and awake—night and 
day. I have kept thistale of horor secret till now, 
and do not know if I shall ever have courage to re- 
late it again. The masts of the vessel projected above 
the surface of the sea for several months after she 
was lost, as if to keep me in recollection of the night 
in which so many human creatures perished, in con- 
sequence of my neglect and carelessness. Would to 
God I had no memory! I sometimes think I am 
getting mad. Tne past and present are equally 
dreadful to me; and I dare not anticipate the 
fature.” 

I felt a sort of superstitions dread steal over me, 
while Morvalden related his story, and we continued 
walking the deck in silence till the period of his 
watch expired, I then went below, and took refuge 
in my berth, though I was but little inclined for 
sleep. The gloomy ideas and dark forebodings ex- 
pressed by Morvalden weighed heavily upon my 
mind, without my knowing why; and my situation, 
which at first seemed dreary and depressing, began 
to have something indefinitely terrible in its aspect. 

Next day, when Morvalden proceeded as usual to 
put the beacon in order, he called upoh Angeratoff 
tocome and assist him, which the latter peremp- 
torily refused. Morvalden then went down to the 
cabin, where his companion was, and requested to 








stopping suddenly to look through the skylight, as 


I hate trouble,” replied Angerstoff.—“I am master 
here,” said Morvalden, “‘and have been intrusted 
with the direction of everything. Do not attempt to 
trifle with me.”—*Trifie with you!’ exclaimed 
Angerstoff, looking contemptuously. “ No, no, I am 
no trifler; and I advise you to walk up stairs again, 
lest I prove this to your cost.”—* Why, husband,” 
cried Marietta, “1 believe there are no bounds to 
your laziness. You make this young man toil from 
morning to night, and take advantage of his good 
nature in the most shameful manner.”—* Peace, 
infamous woman!” said Morvalden; “I know very 
well why you stand up in his detence; but J’l! puta 
stop to the intimacy that exists between you. Go to 
your room instantly! You are my wife, and shall 
obey me.”—“ Is this usage to be borne?” exclaimed 
Marietta. ‘ Will noone step forward to protect me 
from his violence?”—* Insolent fellow!” cried An- 
getstoff, “don’t presume to insult my mistress.” 
—‘ Mistress!’" repeated Morvalden. ‘“ This to my 
fue!” and struck hima severe blow. Angorstoff 
sprang forward, with the iutention of returning it, 
but I got between them, and prevented him. Mariet- 
ta then began to shed tears, and applauded the 
generosity her paramour had evinced in sparing her 
husband, who immediately went upon deck without 
speaking a word, and hurriedly resumed the work 
that had engaged his attention previous to the 
quarrel. 

Neither of the two men seemed at all disposed for 
a reconciliation, and they had no intercourse during 
the whole day, except angry and revengeful looks. 
I frequently observed Marietta in deep consultation 
with Angerstoff, and easily perceived that the: sub- 
ject of debate had some relation to her injared 
husband, whose manner evinced much alarm and 
anxiety, although he endeavored to look calm and 
cheerful. He did not make his appearance at meals. 
but spent all his time upon deck. Whenever An- 
gerstoff accidentally passed him, he shrauk back with 
an expression of dread, and intuitively, as it were, 
caught hold of a rope, or any other otject to which 
he could cling. The day proved a wretched and 
fearful one to me, for I momentarily expected that 
some terrible affray would occur on board, and that 
I would be implicated in it. I gazed upon the sur- 
rounding sea almost witbout intermission, ardently 
hoping that some boat might approach near enough 
to afford me an opportunity of quitting the horrid 
and dangerous abode in which I was imprisoned. 

It was Angerstoff’s watch on deck till midnight; 
and as I did not wish to have any communication 
with him, I remained below. At twelve o’clock 
Morvalden got up and relieved him, and he came 
down to the cabin, and soon after retired to his 
berth. Believing, from this arrangement, that they 
had no hostile intentions, I lay down in bed with 
composure, and fell asleep. It was not long before 
@ noise overhead awakened me. I started up, and 
listened attentively. The sound appeared to be that 
of two persons scuflling together, for a succession of 
irregular footsteps beat the deck, and I could hear 
violent blows given at intervals. I got out of my 
berth, and entered the cabin, where I found Mari- 
etta standing alone, with alampinher hand. ‘“ Do 
you hear that?” cried I.—‘‘ Hear what?” returned 
she; ‘I have had a dreadful dream—Il am all 
trembling.”—‘‘Is Angerstoff below?” demanded I. 
—‘* No—Yes, I mean,” said Marietta. ‘‘ Why do'you 
ask that? He went up stairs.”— Your husband 
and he are fighting. We must part them instantly.” 
—‘* How can that be?” answered Marietta; ‘‘Anger- 
stoff is asleep.”—‘‘Asleep! Didn’t you say he went 
up stairs?”—‘‘I don’t know,” returned she; “ I 
am hardly awake yet Let us listen for a moment.” 

Everything was etill for a few seconds; then a 
voice shrieked out, “Ah! that knife! you are mur- 
dering me! Drawit out! Nohelp! Are you done? 
Now—now—now!” A heavy body fell suddenly 
along the deck, and some words were spoken in a 
faint tone, but the roaring of the sea prevented me 
from hearing what they were. 

Iruashed up the cabin stairs, and tried to push 
open the folding-doors at the head of them, but they 
resisted my utmost efforts. I knocked violently and 
repeatedly to no purpose. ‘‘ Some one is killed,” 
cried I, ‘‘The person who barred these doors on the 
outside is guilty.”—‘ I know nothing of that,” re- 
turned Marietta. ‘‘ We can’t be of any use now. 
Come here again!—how dreadfully quiet it is. My 
God!—a drop of blood has fallen through the sky- 
light. What faces are yon looking down upon us? 
But this lamp is going out. We must be going 
through the water at a terrible rate—how it rushes 
past us! I am getting dizzy. Do you hear these 
bells ringing? and strange voices—” 

The cabin doors were suddenly burst open, and 
Angerstoff next moment appeared before us, crying 
out, “Morvalden has fallen overboard. Throw a 
rope tohim! He will be drowned.” His hands and 
dress were marked with blood, and he had a fright- 
ful look of horror and confuasion.—‘ You are a 
murderer!” exclaimed I, almost involuntarily.— 
‘How do you know that?” said he, staggering back; 
“‘T’m gure you never saw—”—“ Hush, hush,” cried 
Marietta to him; “are you mad? Speak again! 
What frightens you? Why don’t you run and help 
Morvalien?”—** Has anything happened to him?’’ 
inquired Angerstoff, with a gaze of consternation.— 
** You told us he had fallen overboard,” returned 
: Marietta; “must my husband perish?”—* Give me 
some water to wash my bandz,” said Angerstoff, 
growing deadly pale, and catching hold of the table 
for support. ‘ 

I now hastened upon deck, but Morvaiden was 





know why his orders were not obeyed.— Because 


put my hands on the gunwale, while I leaned over, | 4 
and looked downwards. On taking them off, I found |.”* 
them marked with blood. I grew sick at heart, and 
began to identify myself with Angerstoff the mur- 
derer. The sea, the beacon and the sky appeared 
of a sanguine hue; andI thought I heard the dying 
exclamations of Morvalden sounding a hundrede| 
fathom below me, and echoing through the caverns 
I advanced to the cabin door, intend- 
ing to descend the stairs, but found that some one 
had fastened it firmly on the inside. I felt convinced 
that I was intentionally sbut out, and a cold shud- 
dering pervaded my frame. 
my hands, not daring to look around; for it seemed 
as if I was excluded from the company of the living, 
and doomed to be the associate of the spirits of 
drowned and murdered men. After a little time I 
began to walk hastily backwards and forwards; but 
the light of the lantern happened to flash on a stream 
of blood that ran along the deck, and I could not 
summon up resolution to pass the spot where it was 
a second time. The sky looked black and threaten- 
ing—the sea had a fierceness in its sound and mo- 
tions—and the wind swept over its bosom with 
melancholy sighs. Everything was sombre and 
ominous; and I looked in vain for some object that 
would, by its soothing aspect, remove the dark im- 
pressions which crowded upon my mind.; 

While standing near the bows of the vessel, I saw 
a hand and arm rise slowly behind the stern, and 
wave from side to side. I started back as far as I 
could go in horrible affright, and looked again, 
expecting to behold the entire spectral figure of 
which I supposed they formed a part. I struck my 
eyes till the light flashed from them,,in hopes that 
my senses had been imposed upon by distempered 
vision. However, it was in vain, for the hand still 
motioned me to advance, and I rushed forwards with 
wild desperation, and caught Hold of it. I was pulled 
along a little way notwithstanding the resistance I 
made, and soon discovered a man stretched along 
the stern-cable, and clinging te it in a convulsive 
It was Morvalden. He raised his head 
feebly, and said something, but I could only distin 
guish the words “ murdered—overboar 
this rope—terrible death.” 
arms to support him, but at that moment the vessel 
planged violently, and he was shaken off the cable, 
and dropped among the waves. Ho floated for an 
instant, and then disappeared under the keel. 

I seized the first rope I could find, and threw one 
end of it over the stern, and likewise flang some 
planks into the sea, thinking that the unfortunate 
Morvalden might still retain strength enough to 
catch hold of them if they came within his reach. 
I continued on the watch for a considerable time, 
but at last abandoned all bopes of saving him, and 
made another attempt to get down to the cabin. 
The doors were now unfastene, and I opened them 
without any difficulty. The first thing I saw on 
going below, was Angerstoff stretched along tife 
floor, and fast asleep. His torpid look, flushed 
countenance, and uneasy respiration, convinced me 
that he had taken a large quantity of ardent spirits. 
Marietta was in her own apartment. Even the pres- 
ence of a murderer appeared less terrible than the 
frightful solitariness of the deck, and I lay down 
upon a bench determining to spend the remainder 
of the night there. The lamp that hung from the 
roof soon went out, and left me in total darkness. 
Imagination began to conjure up a thousand appal- 
ling forms, and the voice of Angerstoff, speaking in 
his sleep, filled my ears at intervals—“ Hoist up the 
lamps wont burn—horrible!—they 
contain blood instead of oil. Is that a boat coming? 
—Yes, yes, I hear the oars. Damnation!—why is 
that corpse so long of sinking?—if it doesn’t go 
down soon they'll find me out. How terribly the 
wind blows!i—we are driving ashore—See! see! 
Morvalden is swimming after us—how he writhes 
Marietta now rushed from her room, 
with a light in her hand, and seizing Angerstoft by 
the arm, tried to awake him. 
chattering teeth and shivering limbs, and was on 
the point of speaking, but she prevented him, and 
he staggered away to his berth, and lay down 


I covered my face with 








I stretched out my 


He soon rose up with 


Next morning, when I went upon deck, after a 
short and perturbed sleep, I tound Marietta dashing 
water over it, that she might efface all vestige of the 
transactions of the preceding night. Angerstoff did 
not make his appearance till noon, and his looks 
were ghastly and agonized. He seemed stupefied 
with horror, and sometimes entirely lost all percep- 
tion of the things around him fur a considerable 
time. He suddenly came close up to me, and 
demanded, with a bold air, but quivering voice, 
what I had meant by calling hima murderer?— 
‘‘ Why, that you are one,” replied I, after a pause. 
—* Bew are what you say,” returned he, fiercely; 
‘you cannot escape my power now; I tell you, sir, 
Morvalden fell overboard.”—“* Whence, then, came 
that blood that covered the deck?’ inquired I.—He 
grew pale, and then cried, ‘‘ You lie—you lie in- 
fernally—there was none!”—I saw it,” said I—“I 
saw Morvalden himself—long after midnight. He 
was clinging to the stern-cable, and said ”—‘ Ha, 
ha, ha—devils!—curses!’’ 
“ Did you hear me dreaming?—I was mad last night 
—Come, come, come!—We shall tend the beacon 
together. Yet us make friends, and don’t be afraid, 
for you'll find me a good fellow in the end.” He 
now forcibly shook hands with me, and then hurried 
down to the cabin. 

In the afternoon, while sitting on deck, I discerned 


exclaimed Angerstoff. 





not there. I then went tothe side of the vessel, and 


a boat <far off, but I determined to conceal this from 
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Angerstoff and Marietta, lest they should use some 
means to prevent its approach. I walked carelessly 
about, casting a glance upon the sea occasionally, 
and meditating how I could best take advantage of 
the means of deliverance which J had in prospect. 
Alter the lapse of an hour, the boat was not more 
thau bhaif a mile distant from us, but she suddenly 
changed her course, and bore away towards the 
shore. I immediately shouted, and waved a hand- 
kerchief over my head, as signals for her to return, 
Angerstoff rushed from the cabin, and seized my 
arm, threatening at the same time to push me over- 
poard if 1 attempted to hail ber again. I disengaged 
myself from his grasp, and dashed him violently 
from me. The noise brought Marietta upon deck, 
who immediately perceived the cause of the affray, 
and cried, “ Does the wretch mean to make his 
escape? For God’s sake, prevent the possibility of 
that!”—* Yes, yes,” returned Angerstoff; ‘he 
never shall leave the vessel. He had as well take 
care, lest I do to him what I did to—”—‘‘ To Morval- 
den, I suppose you mean,” suid I.—* Well, well, 
speak it out,” replied he, ferociously; “there is no 
one here to listen to your damnable falsehoods, and 
I’ll not be fool enough fo give you an opportunity of 
uttering them elsewhere. I'll strangle you the next 
time you tell these lies about—”—‘* Come,” inter- 
rupted Marietta, ‘don’t be uneasy—the boat will 
soon be far enough away. If he wants to give you 
the slip, he must leap overboard.” 

I was irritated and disappointed beyond measure 
at the failure of the plan of escape I[ had formed, 
but thought it most pradent to conceal my feelings. 
I now perceived the rashness and bad consequences 
of my bold assertions respecting the murder of 
Morvalden; for Angersteff evidently thought that 
his personal safety, and even his life, would be en- 
dangered, if 1 ever found an opportunity of accusing 
and giving evidence against him. All my motions 
were now watched with double vigilance. Marietta 
and her paramour kept upon deck by turns during 
the whule day, and the latter looked over the sur- 
rounding ocean, through a glass, at intervals, to 
discover if any boat or vessel was approaching us. 
He often muttered threats as he walked past me, 
and, more than once, seemed waiting for an oppor- 


tunity to push me overboard. Marietta and he 


frequently whispered together, and I always im- 
agined I heard my name mentioned in the course of 
these conversations. * 

I now felt completely miserable, being satisfied 
that Angerstoff was bent upon my destruction. I 
wandered, in a state of fearful circamspection, from 
one part of the vessel to the other, not knowing how 
to secure myself from his designs. Every time he 
approached me my heart palpitated dreadfully; and 
when night came on I was agonized with terror, 
and could not remain in one spot, but hurried back- 
wards and forwards between the cabin and the deck, 
looking wildly from side to side, and momentarily 
expecting to feel a cold knife entering my vitals. 
My forehead began to burn, and my eyes dazzled; I 
became acutely sonsitive, and the slightest murmur 
or the faintest breath of wind set my whole frame in 
a state of uncontrollable vibration. At first, I some- 
times thought of throwing myself into the sea; but 1 
seon acquired such an intense feeling of existence, 
that the mere idea of death was horrible to me. 

Shortly after midnight I lay down in my berth, 
almost exhausted by the harrowing emotions that 
had careered through my mind during the past day. 
I felt a strong desire to sleepy yet dared not indulge 
myself; soul and body seemed at war. Every noise 
excited my imagination,*@nd scarcely a minute 
passed, in the course of which I did not start up and 
look around. _ Angerstoff paced the deck overhead, 
and when the sound of his footsteps accidentally 
ceased at any. time, I grew deadly sick at heart, ex- 
pecting that he was silently coming to murder me. 
At length I thought I heard some one near my bed; 
I sprung from it, and, having seized a bar of iron 
that lay on the floor, rushed into the cabin. I found 
Angerstoff there, who started back when he saw me, 
and said, ‘‘ What is the matter? Did you thiuk 
that—I want you to watch the beacon, that I may 
have some rest. Follow me upon deck, and I will 
give yon directions about it.” I hesitated a moment, 
and then went up the gangway stairs behind him. 
We walked forward to the mast together, and he 
showed how I was to lower the lantern when any of 
the lamps happened to go out, and bidding me be- 
ware of sleep, returned to the cabin. Most of my 
fears forsook me the moment he disappeared. I felt 
hearly as happy as if I bad been set at liberty, and, 
for a time, forgot that my situation had anything 
painfal or alarming connected with it. Angerstoff 
resumed his station in sbout three hours, and I 
again took refage in my berth, where I enjoyed a 
short but undisturbed slumber. 

Next day while I was walking the deck, and 
anxiously surveying the expanse of ocean around, 
Angerstuff requested me tu come down to the cabin. 
I obeyed his summons, and found him thefe. He 
gave me a bovk, saying it was very entertaining, 
and would serve to amuse me daring my idle hours; 
and then went above, shutting the doors carefully 
behind him. I was struck with his bebaviour, but 
felt no siarm, for Marietta sat at work near me, ap- 
parently unconscious of what had paesed. I began 
to peruse the volume I held in my hand, and found 
it 80 interesting that I paid little attention to any- 
thing else, till the dashing of odts strack my ear. 
I sprang from my chair, with the intention of bas- 





to open them, but could not succeed. I was now 
convinced, by the percussion against the vessel, that 
a boat lay alongside, and I heard a strange voice 
addressing Angerstoff. Fired with the idea of de- 
liverance, 1 leaped upon a table which stood in the 
middle of the cabin, and tried to push cff the sky- 
light, but was suddenly stunned by a violent blow 
on the back of my head. I staggered back and look- 
ed round. Marietta stood close behind me, brandish- 
ing an axe, as if in the act of repeating the stroke. 
Her face was flushed with rage, and, having seized 
my arm,she cried, ‘‘Come down instantly, accursed 
villain! I know you want to betray us, but may we 
all go to the bottom if you find a chance of duing so.” 
I struggled to free myself from her grasp, but, being 
in a state of dizziness and confusion, I was unable 
to effect this, and she soon pulled me to the ground. 
At that moment, Angerstoff hurriedly entered the 
cabin, exclaiming, ‘‘ What noise is this? O, just as 
I expected! Has that devil—that spy—been trying 
to get above boards? Why haven’tI the heart to 
despatch him at once? But there’s no time now. 
The people are waiting— Marietta, come and lend a 
hand.” They now forced me down upun the floor, 
and bound me to an iron ring that was fixed in it. 
This being done, Angerst. ff directed his female ac- 
complice to prevent me from speaking, and went 
upon deck again. 

While in this state of bondage, I heard distinctly 
all that passed without. Some one asked Angerstoff 
how Morvalden did.—‘ Well, quite well,” replied 
the former; ‘but he’s below, and so sick that he 
can’t see any person.”—* Strange enough,” said the 
first speaker, laughing. “ Is he ill and in good health 
at the same time? he had as well be overboard as in 
that condition.”-—‘ Overboard!’ repeated Anger- 
stoff, ‘‘ what!—how do you mean?—all false!—but 
listen to me. Are there any news stirring ashore?”— 
** Why,” said the stranger, “‘ the chief talk there just 
now is about a curious thing that happened this 
morning. A dead man was found upon the beach, 
and they suspect, from the wounds on his body, that 
he hasn’t got fair play. They are makinga great 
noise about it, and government means to send out a 
boat, with an officer on board, who is to visit all the 
shipping round this, that he may ascertain if any of 
them has lost a man lately. "Tisa dark business; 
but they’ll get to the bottom of it, I warrant ye. 
Why, you look as pale as if you knew more about 
this matter than you chovuss to tell.’”—*“ No, no, no,” 
returned Angerstoff; ‘‘ I never hear of a murder but 
1 thifik of a friend of mine who—but I wont detain 
you, for the sea igs getting up—we’ll have a blowy 
night, I’m afraid.” —*‘ So you don’t want any fish to- 
day?” cried the stranger, “then I’l be off—Good- 
morning, good-morning. I suppose you'll have the 
government boat alongside by-and-by.” I now 
heard the sound of oars, and supposed, from the 
conversation having ceased, that the fishermen had 
departed. Angerstoff came down to the cabin soon 
after, and released me without speaking a word. 

Marietta then approached him, and, taking hold 
of his arm, said, ‘‘ Do you believe what that man has 
told you?”’—* Yes, by the eternal heli!’ cried he, 
veh tly; “I tl will find the truth of it 
soon enough.”—‘‘ My God!” exclaimed she, * what 
is to become of us? How dreadful! We are chained 
here, and cannot escape.’”’—“ Escape what?” inter- 
rupted Angegstoff; ‘‘ girl, you have lost your senses. 
Why should we fear the officers of justice? Keep a 
guard over your tongue.”—*“ O,” returned Marietta, 
“I talk withont thinking, or understanding my own 
words; but come upon deck, and let me speak with 
you there.” They now went up the gangway stairs 
together, and continued in deep conversation fur 
some time. . 

Angerstoff gradually became more agitated as the 
day advanced. He watched upon deck almost with- 
cut intermission, and 1 irresolate what to do, 
sometimes sitting down composedly, and at other 
times hurrying backwards and torwards, with 
clenched hands and bloodless cheeks. The wind 
blew pretty fresh from the shore, and there was a 
heavy swell; and 1 supposed, from the anxious 
looks with which he contemplated the sky, that he 
hoped the threatening aspect of the weather would 
prevent the government boat from putting out to 
sea. He kept his glass constantly in his hand, and 
suryeyed the ocean through it in all directions. 

At length he suddenly dashed the instrument 
away, and exclaimed, “‘ God help us! they are com- 
ing now!” Marietta, on hearing this, Tan wildly 








teuwards him, and put her hands in his, but he |- 


pushed her to one gite, and began to pace the deck, 
apparently in deep thought. After a little time, he 
started, and cried, ‘‘I have it now! It’s the only 
Pian—1l’ll manage the business—yes, yes—{'li cut 
the cables, and off we’il go—that’s settled!” He 
then seized an axe, and firet divided the hawser at 
the bows, and atierwards the one attached to the 
stern. 

The vessel immediately began to drift away, and 
having no sails or helm to steady her, rolled with 
such violence that I was dashed from side to side 
several times. She often swung over so much that I 
thought she would not regaifithe upright position, 
and Angerstoff all the while unfonsciously strength- 
ened this belief, by excl * She will capsize! 
shift the ballast, or we mu to the bottom!” Iu 
the midst of this, | kept my tion upon deck, in- 
tently watching the boat, whigh was still several 
miles distant. I waited in fearful expectation, think- 
ing that every new wave against which we were 
inspelied would burst upon our véesel and over- 







tening upon deck, . me, saying, 
“It is of no use—the igway doors are fastened ” j whelm us, while our pursuers werd too far off to 


Notwithstanding this information, I made an attempt affurd any assistance. The idea of perishing when on 
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the point of being saved was inexpressibly agonizing. 
As the day advanced, the hopes I had entertained 
of the boat making up with us gradually diminished. 
The wind blew violently, and we drifted along at a 
rapid rate, and the weather grew so hazy that our 
pursuers soon became undistinguishable, Marietta 
and Angerstoff appeared to be stupefied with terror. 
They stood motionless, holding firmly by the bul- 
warks of the vessel ; and though the waves frequently 
broke over the deck, and rushed down the gangway, 
they did not offer to shut the companion door, which 
would have remained open had I not closed it. The 
tempest, gloom and danger that thickened around 
us, neither elicited from them any expressions of 
mutual regard, nor seemed to produce the slightest 
sympathetic emotion in their bosoms. They gazed 
sternly at each other and at me, and every time the 
vessel rolled clung with convulsive eagerness to 
whatever lay within their reach. 

About sunset our attention was attracted by a 
dreadful roaring, which evidently did not proceed 
from the waves around us; but the atmosphere 
being very hazy, we were unable to ascertain the 
cause of it for a longtime. At length we distin- 
guished a range of high cliffs, against which the sea 
beat with terrible fury. Whenever the surge broke 
upon them, large jets of foam started up toa great 
height, and flashed angrily over their black and 
rugged surfaces, while the wind moaned and whis- 
tled with fearful caprice among the projecting 
points of rock. A dense mist covered the upper 
part of the cliffs, and prevent€d us from seeing if 
there were any houses upon their summits, though 
this point appeared of little importance, for we drift- 
ed towards the shore so fast that immediate death 
seemed inevitable. 

We soon felt our vessel bound twice against the 
sand, and ina little time after a heavy sea carried 
her up the beach, where she remained imbedded 
and hard aground. During the ebb of the waves 
there were not more than two feet of water round her 
bows. 1 immediately perceived this, and watching 
a favorable opportunity, swung myself down to the 
beach by means of part of the cable that prejected 
through the hawse-hole. I began to run towards 
the cliffs the moment my feet touched the ground, 
and Angerstoff attempted to follow me, that he 
might prevent my escape; but, while in the act of 
descending from the vessel, the sea flowed in with 
such violence that he was obliged to spring on board 
ggain to save himself from being overwhelmed by 
its waters. 

I hurried on and began to climb up the rocks, 
which were very steep and slippery; but I soon 
grew breathless from fatigue, and found it necessary 
to stop. It was now almost dark, and when [ looked 
around, I neither saw anything distinctly, nor could 
form the least idea how far I had still to ascend be- 
fofe I reached the top of the cliffs. I knew not which 
way to turn my steps, and remained irresolute, till 
the barking of a dog faintly struck my ear. I joy- 
fully followed the sound, and, after an hour of 
perilous exertion, discovered a light at some distance, 
which I soun found to proceed from the window of 
a small hut. 

After I had knocked repeatedly, the door was 
opened by an old man, with a lamp in his hand. He 
started back on seeing me, for my dress was wet and 
disordered, my face and hands had been wounded 
while scrambling among the rocks, and fatigue and 
terror had given me a wan and agitated look. I 
entered the house, the inmates of which were a wo- 
manand a boy, and having seated myself near the 
tire, related to my host all that had occurred on 
board the floating beacon, and then requested bim 
to accompany me down to the beach, that we might 
search fur Angerstoff and Marietta. ‘No, no,” 
cried he; “‘ that is impossible. Hear how the storm 
rages! Worlds would not induce me to have any 
communication with murderers.” It would be impi- 
ous to attempt it on such a night as this, The 
Almighty is surely punishing them now! Come here 
and look out.” 

I followed him to the door, but the moment he 
opened it the wind extinguished the lamp. Total 
darkness prevailed without, and a chaos of rushing, 
bursting and moaning sounds swelled upon the ear 
with irregular loudness. The blast swept round the 
hut in violent eddyings, and we felt the chilly spray 
of the sea driving upon our faces at intervals. I 
shuddered, and the old man closed the door, and 
then resumed his seat near the fire. 

My entertainer made a bed for me upon the floor, 
but the noise of the tempest, and the anxiety I felt 
about she fate of Angerstoff and Marietta, kept me 
awake the greater part of the night. Soon after 
dawn my host accompanied me down to the beach. 
We tound the wreck of the floating beacon, but were 
unable to discover any traces of the guilty pair whom 
{ had left on board. They had been drowned in the 
sarf, 
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HABITUAL IMPULSE. 


Habitually enthusiastic people are never so happy 
as when they are endeavoring to save you from your- 
self, It is, however, fortunate that the passion which 
informs such persons, is one of peculiar instability 
and caprice. Their ambition is to be doing, no mat- 
ter what, so that the blood be exercised; and unin- 
formed by priuciple, and without any special object 
in their ministry, they so divide their industry among 
the many, a8 to . eudurable the sufferings of 
each. A firm shoWof resistance soon buiishes the 
tormentor, ybo does not feel any defeat or disap- 
pointment iff being compelled to transfer his dispen- 
sations from Jack to Jonathan. 





THE INHABITED WORLDS. 


In the whole sidereal system an observer cannot 
fail fo see a series of suns resembling our own in 
all essential respects—some of them falling short of 
it, perhaps, in splendor, bat many of them certainly 
surpassing it. And around these suns there circle 
worlds of every variety of m»gnitude, many of which 
doubtless form centres of systems as varied in char- 


| acter as are those of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and 


Neptune. On these world subsist, we doubt not, 
myriads of forms of life, animal and vegetable. 
Thousands of these systems are probably utterly un- 
fit for habitation by the races which exist upon the 
earth or upon the other members of the solar system, 
and it is equally probable that the races subsisting 
in thousands of these systems would perish if sub- 
jected to the conditions prevailing in any part of our 
solar system. But on one point we thay rest well 
assured. Whatever be the natare of the races exist- 
ing in any of thesé worlds, and whatever may be the 
peculiarities of the conditions to Which they are sub- 
jected, the most perfect adaptation undeniably exists 
between these unknown living creatures and the 
structure of the worlds on which they live. This 
lesson is taught by all that we see around us. If on 
our earth there were the most perfect uniformity in 
the conditions of habitability which prevail in differ- 
ent lands and seas, or if we could even detect no 
traces that in past ages the world had been less well 
adapted to support the races which at present subsist 
upon it, and that ingly former terrestrial races 
differed from the present; yet, even then, the perfect 
adaptation of the limited number of races which we 
should know of to the conditions under which they . 
lived, would afford to the thoughtful mind the most 
striking evidence that this adaptation is a faundamen- 
tal law of nature. But, when we find that the most 
striking peculiarities distinguish the climate and 
habitudes of one country from those of another—that 
animals which thrive in one country would perish if 
removed to another, and yet that no part of the world 
remaing uninhabited—and not only so, but that the 
creatures which live in each part of the world are 
adapted in the most perfect and wonderful manner 
to the circumstances in which they are placed, we 
are at once impressed with the universality of the 
law of adaptation. 


Most men work for the present, a few for the fata re, 
The wise work for both, for the future in the present, 
and for the present in the future. 








~ Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 

How TO PREPARE GLUE.- Glue is principally 
prepared from the parings and waste pieces of hides 
and skins, the refuse of tanneries, and the tendons 
and other offal of slaughter-houses. All these, when 
obtained, should be kept in the dry state, to prevent 
decomposition. For use, they are first Steeped for 
fourteen or fifteen days in milk of lime, then drained 
and dried; this constitutes the ‘‘cleansing” or the 
“ preparation.” Before conversion into glue, they 
are usually again steeped in weak milk of lime, well 
washed in water, and exposed to the air for twenty- 
four hours. They are then placed in a copper boiler 
two-thirds filled with water, and ished with a 
perforated false bottom, to prevent 
ing, and as much is piled on as will fill the copper 
and rest on the top of it. Heat is next applied, and 
gentle bailing continued until the liquor, on cooling, 
forms a gelatinous mass. The clear portion is then 
run off into another vessel, where it is kept hot by a 
water-bath, and allowed to repose for some hours to 
deposit, when it is run into the “ congealing boxes,” 
and placed in a cool situation. The next morning, 
the cold gelatinous masses are tarned out upon 
boards wetted with water, and are cut horizontally 
into thin cakes with a piece of stretched brass wire, 
and then into smaller cakes with a moistened flat 
knife. These cakes are next placed upon nettings to 
dry, after which they are dipped one by one into hot 
water, and slightly rubbed with a brush wetted with 
boiling water, to give them a gloss; they are laatly 
stove-dried for sale. During this time the undis- 
solved portion of skin, etc., left in the copper, is 
treated with fresh water, and the whole operation is 
repeated again and again, as long as any gelatinous 
matter is extracted. The first rannings produce the 
palest and best glue. ‘ 





AN ANTIDOTE.—It is claimed by a French toxicol- 
ogist that the essence of turpentine is an antidote to 
the poison of phosphorus. He proves it by experi- 
menting on dogs. To fifteen dogs he administered 
doses of phosphorus sufficient to kill them, To five 
of these he immediately gave a quantity of the 
antidote, and to five others he administered the 
essence of turpentine after the lapse of an hour. 
The first five suffered no apparent inconvenience 
from the poison, all but one of the second lot recov- 
ered, while those to whom no antidote was given all 
died. This discovery is likely to be of great use in 
preventing the fearful diseases which result in match 
factories from Handling phosphorus. 





ARTIFICIAL EBpony.—Artificial ebony is made in 
Europe by an ingenious process, from seaweed. Af- 
ter treating it with diluted sulphuric acid, it is dried 
and ground, mixed with glue, gutta percha and India 
rubber, the two latter sabstances dissolved in napthay 
coal tar, sulphur, alam and rosin. If is then heated 





to 300 degrees Farhenheit, and on cooling it is said to 
be in every respect equal to ebony. 
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[Written for The Flag of Pa Union.) 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 
nnn nnn 


I know not if thou’rt sad and lone, 
Kut thine eye has a gleam ofa soul all pure, 
* And I deem, as I list to thy music's low tone, 
You have learned that blossoms will wither, scarce 
blown, 
And happiness cannot endure. 


Did'you raise you an earth'y idol bright, 
At its shrine of splendor learn to bow ? 

Did it tint every golden hope with light ? 

Is it fallen far down from its giddy height ? 
Is it broken and lowly nuw? 


Perchance long since the love-god came, 
And whisPered thee tender words divine. 

Is thy life unchanged ? is it sti'l the same ? 

Did the heart’s wild pleading no answer claim? 
No murmured feply from thine? v 


Through the coming years where thy pathway lies, 
Though weary and sad, O never despond! 
Though storm-clou¢s gather athwart thy skies, 
"Tis but for a season ‘twill blind thine eyes 
To the light and glory beyond. 


If by my pleading a single ray 
Of pleasure or joy were given to thee, 
Or a single sorrow were warded away, 
At morning and even to earnestly pray 
Were a boon indeed to me. 


One wish I may utter before we part: 
That God tn his mercy may still defend 

From bitterness dire thy life and heart, 

And keep thee ever, as now thou art, 
My dearest, best-loved friend. 


¢ 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MIRIAM’S FORTUNE. 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


* I DON'T see any use in her gallivantin’ off there,” 
said Aunt Deborah; “‘ but if she’s got her mind set 
upon it, I suppose it aint any use to say anything. 
She's a dreadful headstrong child.” 

“She has got her mind set upon it, Aunt Debby,” 
said a girl’s voice, with a determined ring in it that 
was of itself a proof of Aunt Deborah’s assertion. 
And Miriam appeared in the doorway, with her tace 
brightened by the cold, brading air, and her apron 
full of great rosy “‘ windfalls ” from the orchard. 

“T’ve no doubt of it! Girls never can be contented 
to stay at home peaceable. There’s now and then a 
good one, like Sally Kittredge, who does all the work 
for ten in a family, and never goes anywhere but to 
meeting and quarterly conference, and makes the 
best butter of anybody in Milford. But as a general 
thing, girls are a troublesome, gadding, good-for- 
notbing set. I am glad I never had any!” And 
Aunt Deborah jerked her pies out of the oven angrily, 
as if they were in some way responsible for the 
“ troublesomeness ”’ of girls. 

“A pretty thing to compare Sally Kittredge to our 
Miriam!” cried Granny Shepley, from her armchair, 
her old cracked voice shaking with anger. ‘Sally 
Kittredge, indeed—a little freckle-faced, snub-nosed 
chit, with tow-colored hair, and not so much brains 
as a six weeks’ kitten! And her mother was a 
washer-woman’s daughter! Miriam’s mother was a 
lady, and she shall be a lady too! She shall go away 
and see something of the world. Who knows what 
may happen—who knows? Ifyou think she is going 
to marry the great clodhopper you’ve picked out for 
her, you’re mistaken! Look at her! only look at her! 

She’s fit to be a prince’s wife! and you think you are 
going to marry her to Seth Rundlett! Not while I 
live! Not while 1 live!’ And the old cracked voice 
rose shrill and high. ‘‘Her aunt’s family are fine, 
fashionable folk, and Miriam shall go to see them. 
And she’ll make her fortune! She’ll never be a 
farmer’s wife, and toil her life away as I have. Don’t 
you think it, Debby! don’t you think it!” 

“ T suppose the plain English of it is that you think 
her handsome face will get her a rich husband,” said 
Aunt Debby, whisking another batch of pies into the 
oven, ‘‘ and I dare say it will; but it’s my opinion 
that she’ll see the day when she’ll be sorry that she 
turned up her nose at an honest heart because it 
wasn’t the finest of broadcloth that covered it!” 

Aunt Debby was so much moved by her own elo- 
quence that she forgot to shut the oven door. She 
sat down on the wood-box, and the tears actually 
came into her eyes. Granny Shepley was moved on- 
ly to greater wrath, 

‘Honest hearts! stuff and nonsense! Who said 
anything about honesty? 1 dare say Seth Rundlett 
wont steal, though his brother did break into the 
bank and run away with allthe money. Such things 
do run in families, and who would expect anything 
better of a low set like the Rundletts? But I never 
said Seth wasn’t honest. He may be likely enough, 
for aught I know, but Miriam isn’t for him. He 
hadn’t better be danglin’ after her any more, either.” 

“He wouldn’t be if he wasn’t a fool,” retorted 
Aunt Debby, whose ire was aroused now. 


wife for a poor man.” 
side, and put her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 


Was she ever fit for a poor man’s wife? Look at 
er, and tell mo that, Debby Shepley!”’ she said. 


* You've 
got the child so full of foolish notions that she’s no 


Granny Shepley rose and tottered over to Miriam’s 


Thus bidden, Aunt Debby looked at the bright, 


face, yellow, and wrinkled, and sharp, with age, was 
such an admirable foil. It was a béauty that almost 
excused Granny Shepley’s folly; a delicate, high-bred 
beauty that looked out of place in the homely farm- 
house. A pure, pearly complexion—the fresh coun- 
try air had given her cheeks a bloom which, if Miriam 
had been city-bred, they would never have had-— jet- 
“black hair, heavy and lustrous, and blue eyes that 
almost startled one at first from their contrast to her 
hair. 
**T don’t know why she don’t look fit for a poor 
man’s wife,” said Aunt Debby, haifsullenly. “ Riches 
and beauty don’t always go together, that I know of.” 
Granny Shepley shrugged her crooked shoulders 
despairingly, and hobbled back to her armchair. 
“She don’t understand—you can’t make her un- 
derstand,” she said to Miriam; “‘ but go you shall!” 
I don’t see how I can go,” said Miriam. “I can’t 
go to seek my fortune in rags, any more than Cinde- 
rella could go to the ball in her kitchen clothes.” 
** Rags!” repeated Aunt Debby, tartly. ‘* You’ve 
got as good clothes as any girl in Milford; and if 
them aint good enough, you can go to your Uncle 
Ralph, that you and your grandmother have such 
great expectations of!’’ 
“Uncle Ralph” was Granny Shepley’s eldest son. 
He was rich and a miser—lived alone on a little farm 
three or four miles out of the village, and spent most 
of his time in counting over his money, the neighbors 
declared. The only person he was ever known to 
smile upon, or even to speak civilly to, was Miriam, 
and therefore GrannpShepiey had long ago decided 
that he meant to make Miriam his heiress, Perhaps 
that was how she first came to dream of a brilliant 
future for Miriam—how the ambition tliat had been 
hidden in her heart all her long, toilsome life broke 
out in her childish old age, centred upon her beauti- 
ful grandchild, and made her, as Aunt Debby 
averred, “‘ the laughing-stock of the neighborhood.” 
Miriam’s coming into possession of Ralph’s fortune 
ecemed long to look torward to, and a little doubtfal, 
and her beauty, as she grew to womanhood, had put 
another ambitious fancy into poor old Granny Shep- 
ley’s brain. She should make a brilliant marriage! 
And day by day Granny Shepley coaxed her bewil- 
dered old brain to tell her how it might be brought 
about. At last a letter came that solved all her dif- 
ficulties. It was from Miriam’s aunt, her mother’s 
sister—Granny Shepley’s youngest son, Miriam’s 
father, had married a city wife, ‘“‘a lady,” as granny 
proudly declared—asking Miriam to spend the winter 
with her at her home in a distant city. 
Granny Shepley saw success within her grasp at 
once. But difficulties came up, as we have seen. 
“You can go to your Uncle Ralph,” Aunt Debby 
had said; and that meant that Miriam needn’t expect 
anything from her Uncle David, Aunt Debby’s 
husband. 
“Go to Uncle Ralph, indeed!’’ repeated Miriam, 
scornfully. ‘* You know that he wouldn’t give me a 
cent to keep me from starving, to say nothing of 
giving it to me to buy fine clothes.” 
* Then you do mean to have fine clothes, do you?” 
asked Aunt Debby, grimly. 
** IT don’t mean to be a disgrace to my Aunt Hal- 
let,” returned Miriam, with a toss of her gracefal 
head. 
‘Well, if you are bound to go, I am sure I want 
you to go looking well,” said Aunt Debby, after a 
pause, ina more amiable tone. And thereupon she 
left the room, and came back soon with a large bun- 
dle wrapped in a piece of cotton cloth, which upon 
being opened disclosed a light gray silk dress, a little 
rusty and old, to be sure; but it was silk, and that 
was a great deal in the eyes of Miriam and Granny 
Shepley. 
‘There! that was my wedding dress,” said Aunt 
Debby; “but if it will do you any good in ‘seeking 
your fortune,’ you may have it, Miriam; though 
don’t think I appreye of your going any more for 
that.” 
Granny Shepley’s little faded blue eyes fairly 
sparkled, and Miriam began to think her fairy god- 
mother was coming to her, in the very unexpected 
shape of Aunt Debby. 
“It is perfectly splendid, Aunt Debby, and I knew 
you were not so unkind as you pretended to be! I 
am sorry it is such a dolefal color, and the skirt is 
awfully scanty; but I dare say Miss Spriggens can 
fix it up to look nicely. And, Aunt Debby, you are 
so nice to give it to me!’? And Miriam, in a sudden 
spasm of gratitude, threw her arms around Aunt 
Debby’s neck, and kissed her on both cheeks. 
Aunt Debby set her wrinkled collar straight 
quietly. 
*“Hadn’t you better go after the cows, Miriam? 
Your uncle’s rheumatiz troubles him to-day,” she 
said. 
Miriam heaved a little sigh. It was hard to come 
down from her air castles to “ going after the cows.” 
But she wrapped herself in her old gray cloak, took 
her hat from the nail, and went without a word. 
The cows were down in the south pastare—quite a 
long ways from the house—and the air was sharp 
and cold; there were fences to climb, and the damp, 
boggy meadow to cross; but Miriam might have 
been wandering in fairy land, for all she knew. Ever 
since her chif@hood, Granny Shepley had been filling 
her mind with ambitious dreams and fancies; she 
had grown to hate the dull, monotonous life she led, 
the homely ways and tasks. And now Aunt Hallet’s 


the wonderful world of which@Re had dreamed. 
Her castles had begun to come down from the clouds 
and take to themselves Solid foundati 














-girlish face to whose fresh beauty Granny Shepley’s 


letter had come—the “ open sesame” to the door of 


her gray shawl were queenly velvet and ermine; she 
crossed the boggy ‘meadow without a thought for 
her wet feet, and climbed the fence with as regal an 
air as if it were her palace steps. 
But it was not a courtier who was waiting on the 
other side to help her down. Only a very common- 
place-looking, sunburnt young man, in the dress of a 
farmer; and the hand he held out to her was rough 
and hardened with toil. 
Miriam started a little when she saw him—he was 
so far from her thoughts!—and her face fiushed 
slightly under the gaze of his cool, steady brown eyes. 
Is it you, Seth?” she said, in a tone which made 
her vexation very apparent. 
** You don’t seem very glad to see me,” said the 
young man, as he walked along by her side; ‘but I 
am going after your cows with you, nevertheless, for 
it is growing dark, and you wouldn’t like coming 
home alone in the dark—at least, you didn’t use to, 
Miriam.” 
**O, I don’t mind that, at all,” answered Miriam, 
quickly; then fearing her words were rather too un- 
gracious, she added, “ but of course I’m glad to have 
you go with me.” 
“Yet you wouldn’t look at me when you came 
along. You wouldn’t have deigned to speak to me, 
if I hadn’t put myself so in your way that you 
couldn’t help it,” said the young man. 
“I didn’t see you; I was thinking,” answered 
Miriam. 
* Of something very interesting and very pleasant, 
I should judge, by Your face,” said Seth, curiously 
and half reproachfully. 
“ Yes, it was something pleasant,” answered Mir- 
iam, decidedly. ‘1 was thinking of going away.” 
If her words had any effect upen Seth Rundlett, 
his face did not show it. He looked at her inquiring- 
ly, with the same clear, cool eyes. 
“Tam going away. Isn't it delightful?” contin- 
ued Miriam, as eager as a child to tell of her good 
fortune, yet evidently a little doubtful about its effect 
upon her companion. ‘* 1am going to visit my aunt 
in B.—my mother’s sister, you know. I had a letter 
yesterday from her, asking me tocome. I am almost 
wild with delight! Milford is so stupid, and I was 
beginning to be afraid I should never get away from 
it.” 
Seth had turned the cows out of the pasture by 
this time, and he put up the bars in silence. 
*“* When are you coming back?’ he asked, at last, 
as he walked along by Miriam’s side. 
** I don’t know—never, I hope!”’ answered Mirjam. 
*‘ To live here in this lonesome little place is not like: 
living! 1 think, sometimes, that I should be glad 
never to see Milford again.” 
**Do you really mean that you are never coming 
back to Milford?” f 
** Why, I don’t really know—I don’t think I shall.” 
And Miriam did have the grace to blush as she re- 
membered her plans, and the possibility upon which 
her “never coming back” depended. The blush 
seemed to strike the young man more than her 
words. 
**Ah, I understand! You mean to marry some- 
body that wilk ‘ make a lady of you,’ as Granny Shep- 
ley says,” he said, bitterly. 
Miriam’s face grew painfully red now. Her plans 
seemed foolish and shameful to her when she heard 
them spoken of in that straightforward, blunt way 
that she had always disliked in Seth Rumdlett. She 
tossed her héad disdainfully, but she could not deny 
it, and she could not lift her eyes to his. 
She was glad enough that they had reached the 
gate; but still Seth lingered, though the cows had 
gone of themselves into the great barn door which 
Uncle David had left open fer them. 
Seth leaned upon the gate, and looked up into 
Miriam’s relnctant eyes. 
** People change their minds sometimes, Miriam. 
Are you sure that you never will?—sure that you 
will never be my wife?” 
His voice was a little husky, though he tried to 
speak very calmly, and his eyes watched her face 
with eager anxiety. “ 
Miriam gave her head a little disdainfnl toss. 
* Of course Iam sure,” she answered, shortly. And 
then suddenly she felt a little thrillof pity. Perhaps 
it was something that she saw in his face that caused 
it. 
“You know, Seth, that it couldn’t be!” she said, 
in a softeg, half-plealing tone. “I am not fit for a 
farmer’s wife, and I don’t like such a life. I shouldn’t 
be happy to be working and fretting all the time, 
like Aunt Debby, and never to see anything of the 
world outside of this dreary littlegtown! I couldn’t 
endure it.” ’ 


. 


“No; how could 1?” answered Miriam, impatient- 
ly tapping the ground with her foot. 
** You don’t love me, Miriam?” 

The girl started, and a sby, half-frightened look 
came into her eyes. 

‘Love you? No indeed! 
80?” 

Something in his eyes made her fancy that he did 
think so. 

“ Nothing—I didn’t think so,” he answered, turn- 
ing away. But he er hand in his hard 
brown one for an ins fore he went. ‘* Good- 
by, Miriam. I shan’t ou again before you go, 
probably—perhaps n But don’t forget that 
people sometimes chafige their minds. If you should 


What made you think 


And he was got 


“If you loved me, you wouldn’t marry me, then?” 


ever change yours, remember, no matter how many 
years may have passed, that Iam waititfg for you.” 


straight form disappeared in the gathering dusk, and 
the sound of the firm, ringing step came faintly to her 
ear. A doubtful, balf-startled look was in her eyes, 
and a little sigh followed him out into the darkness, 
* I don’t knoW—I don’t know,” murmured Miriam. 
Just at that moment Granny Shepley’s voice called 
to her; sharply, from the door. Miriam started, then 
ran swiftly towards the house. 
“* What a fool | am!” she said to herself, angrily. 
“A poor farmer, and so awkward and uncouth! And 
those Rundletts! such ¢ » low people! Anda 
man whose brother was a t‘ief!” Aud Miriam gave 
her head another of those little scornful tosses, as if 
in so doing she could shake all memory vf Seth 
Rundlett away forever. 
Miss Spriggins, being solemnly impressed with the 
importance of the undertaking, by Miriam, laid her- 
self out, body and soul, upon the remodelling of the 
gray silk dress, and it proved a complete success. It 
fitted Miriam’s slender figure *‘as if it had grown to 
her,” Aunt Debby declared, and its rustle was music 
to Granny Shepley’s ears, as well as to Miriam’s. 
The little dressmaker also “ fixed over” Miriam’s 
old crimson thibet to look almost as well as new, and 
“tasbioned a trim little travelling-suit out of the dark 
brown steff which Uncle David brought home one 
night, very unexpectedly, from the village store. 
Arrayed in that brown travelling suit, Miriam 
stood, a week later, on the steps of a tall, brown- 
stone front house in B. 
“You are like your mother, child,” said her Aunt 
Hallet, a tall, stately lady, who met her in the hall, 
and greeted her with a cool kiss. “I hope you wont 
make such a fool of yourself as she did. Throwing 
herself away on a poor farmer!” 
“I don’t mean to,” answered Miriam, overlooking 
the slight upon her father’s memory. 
“T like that!” responded Mrs. Hallet, heartily. 
“Tt is very evident that you have good blood in you. 
And you are not as countrified as I expected,” with 
a rather dubious glance at the brown travelling- 
dress. ‘*I’ll see what I can do for you.” 
Mrs. Hallet had no daughters for Miriam to inter- 
fere with, no sons to fall in love with her pretty face; 
it was gratifying to be the chaperone of a new, fresh 
beauty, and she made up her mind at onve that 
Miriam should be a success, 
The brown travelling-dress, which. Miriam had 
considered quite fine enough for a street dress, was 
consigned to the depths of a dark closet, the crimson 
thibet shared the same fate, and the gray silk, Miss 
Spriggins’s chef d'wuvre, was declared to be “ fear- 
fully dowdy ”’—*‘‘ among the dry goods rescued from 
the deluge,” Mrs. Hallet was sure. 
Miriam was dismayed; but the despised dresses 
were soon replaced by a wardrobe whose splendor 
fairly dazzled her unaccustomed eyes, gotten up by 
Madame » ® grand dame before whom little 
Miss Spriggins would have quaked with fear. 
Then there were parties, and balls, and routs. 
Miriam was graceful and quick-witted; she caught 
easily the manner of society, and never betrayed her 
rustic breeding. Of course she created a sensation, 
and Mrs. Hallet was in ecstasies. ‘ 
One morning when the winter’s campaign was 
nearly over, Miriam sat alone with Mrs. Hallet in 
her dressing-room. The subject of conversation was 
—as it had been often of late—Miriam’s matrimonial 
prospects. 
“ It is very evident to me that you intend to marry 
Mr. Stuart Remingtov,” Mrs. Hallet was saying, 
** and I don’t know it would be a bad match. 
But don’t forget, my dear, that you are only one of a 
dozen girls that he has flirted with since he came to 
B., and he is no more likely to propose to you than 
to any one of them. I wouldn’t advise you to set 
your heart upon him.” ; 
Miriam, in a dainty, elegant morning robe, reclin- 
ing languidly in a luxurious easy-chair—scarcely 
recognizable as the girl who, in brown calico, had 
driven the cows home, on the little Milford farm, not 
five months before—curled her lip scornfally. 
* You needn’t be anxious. I haven’t any heart to 
set upon him.” 
“Bless me! you don’t mean that you had lost it 
before you saw him?” said Mrs. Hallet, with a little 
laugh, but a keen glance at Miriam’s face. 
Miriam flushed faintly, then grew paler than before. 
*«T mean that I had learned long before I saw him 
that people who have their own way to make in the 
world cannot afford themselves the luxury of having 
hearts,” she said. 
Mrs. Hallet reflected for a moment or two.. 
“1 was glad to know that you hadn’t any foolish 
entanglement with a country lover when you came 
here,” she said, at last; “ for I saw at once that there 
was nothing to prevent your making a good match.” 
Miriam was pick ing at the pink petals of a cactus 
in the window, with her face turned quite away from 
Mrs. Hallet’s sharp eyes, and she did not speak. 
“T can’t help regretting that you refased young 
Jacobs,” Mrs. Haliet went.on. “To be sure, they 
are upstarts, and he is terribly awkward, but he has 
oceans of money. And, after all, what do we know 
about Stuart Remington, except that he has the 
manners of a gentleman, and is wealthy? Nobody 
krows who his father and mother were, or where he 
came from when he céthe here. He may be an ad- 
venturer, for all that you know.” 
“An adventurer, indeed!*’ exclaimed Miriam, an- 
grily. “ Nobody who had once seen him could doubt 
that he was a gen And an adventurer would 
not be very likely to wish to marry me!” 
“Then "you Mr. Remington does wish to 
marry you?” sai ,. laughing. *‘ But 
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earnest. Mr. Remington would not be likely to be 
thought so highly of as he is, both in society and in 
businéss circles, unless everything were as it should 
be. And if he were brought to ‘speak his mind,’ I 
should be the first to congratulate you, Miriam.” 

** You may never be called upoy to offer your con- 
gratulations,” said Miriam, a little sharply. 

That mention of the dozen others with whom Mr. 
Remington was said to have flirted had vexed her 
somewhat. 

Just then there came a ring at the door, and a 
servant brought up a letter for Miriam. It was in 
Aunt Debby’s prim, old-fashioned writing. 

“Uncle Ralph is dead!” she exclaimed, as she 
read, “and O Aunt Hallet, he has lett all his money 
tome! Iam sorry—he was always kind to me.” 

“Sorry for the money?” inquired Mrs. Hallet. 

“No; 1 am glad of that!” And Miriam’s eyes 
fairly flashed with delight. 

“Now it is quite likely that Mr. Remington may 
be brought to speak his mind!” said Mrs. Hallet. 

“He shall not know of it! Promise me, Aunt 
Hallet, that you will keep it a secret from every- 
body!” 

Mra. Hallet remonstrated. The added eciat of 
having her beautifal niece known as an heiress was 
not to be lightly sacrificed; but Miriam was firm, 
and she yielded at last. 

A few minutes after, Mr. Remington was an- 
nounced. Miriam sprang up, cramming her letter 
hastily into her pocket. 

“J promised to drive with him this morning. 
Aunt Debby’s letter made me forget it. I shall wear 

dress, and not keep him waiting.” 

Mr, Remington was a tall, dark-haired man of 
thirty or more, “not exactly handsome, but very 
distingue,” the young ladies pronounced him. He 
was mor® than usually agreeable and entertaining on 
that day, bet yet, when Miriam returned, she real- 
ized more than ever that she was, as Mra. Hallet 
said, only “one of the dozen girls in B. with whom 
he had flirted.” He, perhaps, never gave her a 
thought when she was out of his sight, Miriam 
thought, bitterly. 

Yet she gave herself up that afternoon to the ar- 
rangement of a particularly becoming toilet to be 
worn at a soiree that night, where Mr. Remington 
was sure to be, and her thoughts were chiefly of its 
effect in his eyes. Granny Shepley’s lessons had not 
faded out of Miriam’s mind; she was as ambitious 
and as determined on success as ever, though she 
found so many of the “ golden apples ” of which she 
had dreamed to be only ashes when they came to her 
lips. 

She looked more beantifal than ever that evening, 
Mrs. Hallet thought. O, if she might only whisper a 
word of the fortune of which she had come into pos- 
session, what a sensation she would create! But 
Miriam had determined to win without that. 

There was a change in Mr. Remington’s manner 
that evening, very plain to be seen. She was not 
merely “one of the dozen girls”? to whom he had 
devoted himself. Alone with him in the conserva- 
tory; gay with blossoms and lights, Miriam listened 
to a declaration of love, very poetical and impassion- 
ed, very different from poor Seth Rundlett’s. 

Yet, some way, it made her think of that. The 
clear, cool air of that October day when she had 
parted from him seemed blowing in upon the languid, 
heated, air of the conservatory, the bleak Milford 
meadows and the garden gate came up before her 
eyes. 

Yet she went home that night Mr. Remington’s 
promised wife, elated with her success, if not quite 
happy. Mr. Remington was anxious that the wed- 
ding should take place at once, and Miriam made no 
objection. She had, at first,a desire to be married 
in the little Milford farmhouse, that Granny Shepley 
might be present, to see her heart’s desire fulfilled; 
but Mrs. Hallet was bent upon giving her niece a 
grand wedding at her own house, and Mr. Reming- 
ton evidently couldn’t see the propriety of travelling 
80 many miles to be married in a country farmhouse. 
So Miriam yielded, and Mrs. Hallet set about the 
preparations for the wedding, in a perfect whirl of 
delight. Tidings were sent to Uncle David’s family, 
but they were none of them bidden to the wedding. 
They would not make a very fine appearance among 
the fashionable guests, Mrs. Hallet thought; and 
Miriam was sure that they would not come, if in- 
vited, Milford was so far away—and even Uncle 
David had never been even to the nearest city but 
once or twice in his life. 

A bride, radiant in shimmering silk and frosty lace, 
Miriam stood betore the altar of the thronged city 
church, on a June morning—a lovely June morning, 
with a breeze and a perfume floating through the 
city streets that made her think, strangely, longing- 
ly, of Milford meadows. She was glad when she re- 
turned to the house, with Mr. Remington’s wedding 
ting upon her finger, that Mrs. Hallet’s devotion to 
fashion had shut out the June sunlight from the 

rooms. The glare of the gaslights, and the bustle 
and merriment of the gay throng recalled her to 


received her friends; with a sigh of relief w 
last one had departed, she ran up to her 
change her bridal robes for the travelling 
hardly less dainty and elegant. 

As she @me down stairs again, some one stood in 
the Hall, talking to a servant; a tall, gray-haired 


man, in homespun clothes—Uncle David. Miriam |; 


drew him into the drawing-room where Mr. Reming- 
ton and Mrs. Hallet-were awaiting her, with a cry of 
delight. : 







come, Uncle David, but I am so glad!” she said. 
“ But I should have been more glad still if you had 
got/here a little sooner.” 

“I wish I had,” responded Uncle David, regretful- 
ly. ‘I felt bad enough when that chap that let me 
in told me the weddin’ was over,” 

Mrs. Hallet rose to greet him with a little well- 
bred surprise in her face, and a little doubtful glance 
at his attire; but she surrendered her hand to his 
crushing grasp, and listened graciously to his thanks 
for having been so kind to ‘“‘ his little gal.” 

Mr. Remington stood in the shadow of the window 
curtains, and he did not come forward to greet his 
bride’s relative. It was not until Miriam led her 
uncle up to him that be turned his face towards him, 
and then Miriam fancied that it wore a little uneasy 
look, and was paler than ordinary. 

“Unclé David, this is Mr. Remington—my haus- 
band,” she said, with a little flickering blush. 

Mr. Remington shook off the shadow of uneasiness 
or disdain—which was it? Miriam wondered—that 
had hung over him, and held out his hand graciously 
and cordially enough. 

Bat after the first glance at Mr. Remington’s face, 
Uncle David’s hand had fallen powerless at his side, 
and his seamed and wrinkled face had grown ashade 
paler than its wont. 

“Good Lord! it’s Saul Rundlett!’’ he gasped, and 
sank down in the nearest chair. 

* Remington my name is, sir,” said Mr. Reming- 
ton, blandly. 

* Remington, indeed!” ejaculated Uncle David, 
hotly. “Do you suppose, Saul Rundlett, I don’t 
know you, when you worked for me three years 
stiddy, for your board and schoolin? To be sure, 
your hair was kinder brown then, and not black, as 
it is now; but it’s my opinion that that’s owin’ to 
dye stuffs, and not a nateral change. I’ve known 
your kin fur more than one generation, and do ye 
think I don’t know the Rundlett nose when I see it? 
And maybe that scar on your forehead wasn’t where 
the chain hit ye and liked to a killed ye, when we 
was hauliu’ logs out o’ Simkius’s woods! You’re a 
smart one to keep out o’ the way o’ the officers so 
long! O Miriam, child, what ha’ you done?” And 
Uncle David’s voice sank from its high, excited pitch 
toa low, pitying, regretful tone. “To think that 
you should ha’ turned up your nose at Seth Rund- 
lett, that was good and honest, and come away off 
here to marry his scamp of a brother, that was the 
only disgrace that ever come upon the Rundletts!” 

But Miriam heard nothing of his last words. At 
first her only thought had been that Uncle David’s 
long and unaccustomed journey had disturbed his 
senses a little; but as he went on, his positive tone 
thrilled her with conviction that he spoke the truth. 
Mr. Remington’s pallor, which he strove in vain to 
hide by an amused and scornful smile, and vague 
resemblances that had bewildered her from the first 
meeting, rose up to strengthen it. She thought that 
she was bound to this man for life; of Granny Shep- 
ley’s disappointment; of Seth; and for the first time 
in her life, she fainted quite away. 

lt was hours before she came wholly to conscious- 
ness, the shock had been so sudden and terrible. 
When she did, it was in her own room, with Mrs. 
Hallet bending anxiously over her. 

“ Ts it—is it true?” she gasped, eagerly. 

“Don’t talk about it now, dear; you are not able 
to bear it,’ said Mrs. Hallet, with more tenderness 
than Miriam could have believed her capable of 
showing. 

“But I must! I must know!” insisted Miriam. 
And Mrs. Hallet saw that she would not rest until 
she had been told all that there was to tell. 

“It was true, Miriam. But you need never see 
him again. He is gone, and will never trouble you.” 

** Gone where?” asked Miriam, faintly. 

“ There were oflicers came this afternoon. He has 
been guilty of forgery and robbery in another State. 
All his life has been spent in that way. It is so 
strange that he should have been able to impose 
upon people as he has! But you must remember, my 
dear, that I told you, at first, that nobody knew any- 
thing about him. Though he seemed so thoroughly 
a gentleman, I could scarcely believe it myself until 
the officers came. Then when he saw that it was 
useless to try to deceive any longer, he confessed 
everything to me. He seemed really sorry for the 
trouble he had brought upon you. He said he was 
attracted by you at first, but he never thought of 
marrying you while he supposed you poor. It seems 
that one day when you went to ride with him you 
dropped from your pocket the letter in which your 
aunt had told you of the fortune left you. Then he 
was determined to win you.” 

Like a flash of light the remembrance of his 
changed manner on that night came back to Miriam. 

She had missed the letter from her pocket, but fan- 
cied she had lost it somewhere in the house, and had 
never given it a second thought. 

Poor Miriam! her cup of sorrow and humiliation 
was full. She did not mention his name again; she 
asked no more questions; she moved about the house 
and stately as ever, trying to seem her old self. 
t the burden of bitter regret she bore showed it- 
self in her white face, and the dreary, hopeless tones 
of her voice. " 

It was a month after that dreary wedding that 
Mrs. Hallet came into Miriam’s room with a startled 
face. 5 

“TI have terrible to tell you, Miriam. 
Very terribié; though i suppose it is wicked, 
I can’t help feeling relieved.”’ 

Miriam scarcely listened; she felt as if nothing 


“ My dear, he—Mr. Remington—I can’t call him 
Saul Rutledge, and it don’t matter now—he attempt- 
ed to escape from prison. He got some kind of a 
weapon, I don’t understand how, and tried tofkill 
the keeper. The man had a pistol to defend himself 
with, and, my dear child, Mr. Remington was killed!” 
Miriam shuddered, and hid her face. It was too 
terrible; she could not feel “ relieved,” as Mrs. Hallet 
Said, though she had never felt a spark of affection 
for him. 
A fortnight later, she went back to Milford; not 
in widow’s weeds—she could not wear those—but in 
the old brown travelling-dress. 
The story of her marriage had reached the place 
before her, and created a great excitement, for every- 
body was interested in Saul Rundlett, who had not 
been heard from since he had robbed the Milford 
bank so many years before. 
Granny Shepley’s bewailings were hard to bear; 
it was painful to know that all the village tongues 
were busy with her name, that curious eyes were 
peering at her every time she went out; but yet Mil- 
ford air was sweet, Uncle David and Aunt Debby 
were very kind, and, though she would not acknowl- 
edge to hersélf that she ever thought of that, she 
knew that Seth Rundlett was “ waiting.” 
He would have to wait, the village gossips said, as 
the years went by, one, two, three. 
But one October night, Granny Shepley, who had 
hobbled to the do: r to look after Miriam, saw her 
standing at the gate, with her hand in Seth’s. She 
came tripping into the house at granny’s call. 

‘* What were you staying out there in the cold so 
long for?” said Granny, querulously, 
* “T have found my fortune, granny! 
now, after seeking it so many years! 
seem strange?” 

** Another one of those Rundletts !” groaned Granny 
Shepley, and sank down in her armchair, overcome. 

** You might have found it long ago,” said Aunt 
Debby, overjoyed, and unable to repress one little 
crow of triumph, “if you’d only have listened to 
me!”’ 


Only just 
Doesn’t it 
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THE SWORD FISH. 

The barefoot urchin, with improvised hooks, steal- 
ing a truant pleasure upon the bridge near the 
schoolhouse; the aspiring youth who sits on the bank 
in an August night, and tries for pouts with one 
hand, while with the other he keeps at bay the in- 
quisitorial musquitoes; the thrifty adult, who in the 
summer days when it rains too hard to work in the 
shop, takes his many-jointed bamboo, and splashes 
and mires, with water-logged boots, along the reedy 
banks of our rivers in search of pickerel—these are 
all true disciples of the great Walton, and from 
among them often go forth adventurous sould*whose 
hands wield the cod-line and the mackerel gig, with 
all the more dexterity for their education among the 
bream and perch. And though to him who has felt 
the thrill along the line thrown out among the Cape 
Cod breakers, which tells of a forty pound striped 
bass hooked, or to a devotee of blue-fishing, the lesser 
sports of our inland waters may seem tame, there 
are those who know both, and sing, with the great 
Macheath, ‘*‘ How happy could I be with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away.” The increasing ten- 
dency of our people to spend the vacation weeks of 
summer on the seacoast, and the greater facilities 
for transportation, have caused a great change in the 
average knowledge in regard to our coast fish, in 
the last ten years, and it is only for the benefit of 
some unfortunate but blameless stay-at-home of the 
Republican household of readers that this paper is 
written. 

The valetudinarian, searching for his health among 
the dense fogs that cover the bay in the month of 
August, creeps out from his musty quarters on board 
the mackerel schooner in, which his lines are cast for 
the present, and finds that she is creeping ahead of 
her, 80 that fair weather may be expected by noon or 
thereabouts. Upon the martingale under the bow-4 
sprit he sees a harpoon fastened, the other end of the 
Aine attached to it being belayed inboard, and he 
waits for the warm sunshine which brings the sword 
fish to the surface, with a feeling of impatient expec- 
tation. At last the sun casts a watery shadow on 
the deck, then the narrow horizon enlarges, and 
soon they are sailing over sunny seas, with fog-banks 
hanging low upon the distant horizon. Soon the 
report comes aft that a sword fish is seen nearly 
ahead, and it is some time before the unpractised eye 
of the landsman can distinguish, in the waste of 
waters, the triangular back-fin barely larger than a 
man’s hand, which, projecting into the air, betrays 
the presence of the victim. Now let the spectator 
ascend twenty feet in the rigging, and he will easily 
see the motion and shape of the fish. With a cour- 
age that is his chiefest danger, he turns broadside to 
his approaching enemy, and having surveyed it, he 
goes along leisurely upon his course, until the man 
standing upon his martingale stays ia directly over 
him. Deep the fatal iron is buried in his sinewy 
back, and in a second, the form of the monster is 
swinging in the air. Now is the critical moment, for 
the muscular gy exerted is tremendous, and 
more than half of the fish thus etruck are lost by the 
tearing out of the iron. In many instances, too, the 
onward course of the ship drags the struck fish under 
her bows, so that the harpoon draws before he is out 
of the water. 

A much more legitimate and successful method of 
capture is with hook and line and lance. For this 








could be a shock to her now. 





“y didn’t dream for a moment that you would 








liable cod-lihe attached. Then a fresh mackerel, 
split along the back, is used for burying the hook, so 
that only its point projects at the mouth. Rowing 
out five or six miles ahead of the fish, the bait is 
thrown into the water directly in the course he is 
going, and the line sinks slowly down. The fish 
starts ahead at a quickened rate, and the fin disap- 
pears. Soon a sharp tug at the line tells the crew tlte 
sword has transfixed the bait, for the sword fish has 
no teeth, and his prey must be helpless before it can 
be swallowed. In a minute comes another blow, and 
perhaps a third, when the bait is taken in the car- 
tilaginous mouth of the biter, and usually at the 
same instant himself is bit. Now comes a lively time. 
An attempt to prevent his taking more line would 
insure the parting of the line or the capsizing of the 
boat, ‘and so he is allowed to run, with the line held 
taut, so that his mouth shall be kept open. The 
worst cases are those that go down perpendicularly 
towards the bottom, and refase to run, for they drown 
very slowly. At last, sometimes in ten minutes, 
sometimes in three hours, the exhausted fish is slow- 
ly drawn towards the boat, and despatched with the 
lance. 

Safely on deck, we can view him at our leisure. 
From four to ten feet in length, weighing from sev- 
enty to four hundred pounds, with a skin of brownish 
black, which in the sea looks a warm madder brown; 
there is nothing remarkable about this fish (if we do 
not so consider his very large eye with its bone scle- 
rotic), except the formidable weapon from which he 
isnamed. This is not serrated, nor armed with lat- 
eral teeth, nor twisted like molasses candy, nor does 
it bear the faintest resemblance to any picture 
which we are familiar. Imagine a surgeon’s thumb- 


you have a fair idea of its shape and also of its tem- 
per, for we have seen one over three feet long thrown 


stuck and supported its weight without breaking. 
This sword, which assumes a rounded form as it joins — 
the nose, is kept in position by its own substance — 
overlying the head of the fish, as the bony tendons of © 
a turkey do the drumstick, so that the whole is con- 
tinuous. It is rare that these weapons do not show 
upon their sides or tips some evidence of injury from 
contact or colMsion. The flesh of the sword-fish is 
very dry and unsavory, and though it does not com- 
pare unfavorably with that of the deep-water fish, 
such as dolphin and bonetas, in its fresh state, we 
can hardly imagine any one hankering after it, when 
it has undergone the process of salting. Still it is 
carefully preserved in pickle by those who catch the 
fish, and has its place in the price current. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

During one of the emperor’s visits to Warsaw, he 
was met by a poor woman, who threw herself at his 
feet, and implored his protection. Nicholas inquired 
her grievance, and she replied that her only gon had 
just been drawn for the conscription, and forcibly 
carried off by a recruiting agent, in defiance of the 
regulation which prohibits the compulsory enlist- 
ment of the only son of a widow. Wishing to assure 
himself of the truth of this complaint, the czar gave 
orders for the immediate summoning of the culprit. 
The latter, however, stoutly denied the charge, and 
asserted that the woman’s petition was merely a sub- 
terfuge to defraud the recruiting agency, inasmuch 
as she had in reality two sons, the eldest of whom 
had been enlisted by him, in accordance with the 
imperial enactments on that point. Both parties be- 
ing thus positive, the emperor, between his fear of 
violating the law and his reluctance to commit an 
act of unwarrantable harshness; was for some time 
at a loss what to do; but at length a solution of the 
difficulty occurred to him. ‘You are quite certain 
then,” said he, “that this woman has really two 
sons, and that it is the eldest who is at present in 
your hands?” “Quite so, your imperial majesty.’ 
“In that case,” replied the czar, with a grim smile, 
‘* we must not lose a soldier; so give back the eldest 
son to his mother, and take the other one.” 
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PRESENTLY. 

Never say you will do presently what your reason 
or your conscience tells you should be done now. No 
man ever shaped his own destiny or the destinies of 
others wisely and well who dealt much in presentlies. 
Look at Nature. She never postpones. When the 
time arrives for the buds to open, they open—for the 
leaves to fall, they fall. Look upward. The shining 
worlds never put off their risings or their settings. 
The comets, even, erratic as they are, keep their ap- 
pointments; and eclipses are always punctual to the 
minute. There are no delays in any of the move- 
ments of the universe which have been predeter- 
mined by the absolute fiat of the Creator. Procras~ 
tination among the stars might involve the destruc- 
tion of innumerable systems; procrastination in the 
operations of nature on this earth might result in 
famine, pestilence, and the blottiog out of the human 
race. Man, however, being a free agent, can post- 
pone the performance of his duty; and he does so too 
frequently to hig.own destruction. The drafts drawn - 
by Indolence upon the Future are pretty apt to be 
dishonored. Make Now your banker. Do not say 
you will economize presently, for presently you may 
be bankrupt; nor that you will repent and make 
atonement presently, for presently you may» be 
judged. Bear in mind the important fact, taught 
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lancet twice as long as it is, with the same width, and | 


to the depth of an inch into solid timber, where it | 





alike by the history of nations, rulers and private 
individuals, that in at least three cases out of five 





purpose a full-sized halibut-hook is taken, and a re- 
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presently is too late. 
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THE COLISEUM. 

This immense building, erected for the National 
Peace Jubilee in June, is visited by thousands, who 
form themselves into a committee of the whole, and 
watch the progress of the work with vigilant scruti- 
ny. It has risen with great rapidity, and yet the 
utmost care has been observed in seeing that security 
is certain in all its parts. The spectator is assured of 
this as he contemplates the network of braces that 
extends in all directions over his head, each, by in- 
genious mechanical combination, yielding additional 
strength to its neighbor. The building from the out- 
side seems low and flat, disproportioned to its great 
breadth and length, and it is only when one stands 
under the acres of roofing over him that he can real- 
ize the stupendous grandeur of the undertaking. It 
is then he will see that it is no mere shell, but a seub- 
stantial and thorough-built structure, safe in all its 
details, demonstrating the energy and skill of Yankee 
mechanics. 

We compile, from an elaborate deecription in the 
Boston Journal, an tof the Coli » assur- 
ing our readers abroad of its correctneers. The struc- 
ture is 500 feet in length and 300 feet in width, and 
runs nearly north and south, the front being nearest 
to Boylston street, with the gallery designed for the 
choir and musicians at the end nearest the railroads. 
The whole building isof wood. The upright walls 
are 36 feet in height, and the apex of the roof is 100 
feet from the ground, or 64 feet higher than the side 
walls. A leanto roof, extending in from the sides 75 
feet, is joined to a truss roof, which spans the inter- 
mediate space of 150 feet. The leanto roof covers the 
gallery at the sides, and in part, of course, at the ends. 
The construction of the roof with its supports is of 
such a nature that if the galleries and the roof above 
them were to be taken away, the central or trussed 
section would stand firm as before, and vice versa, 

The inclination of the leanto roof is 2 1 2 inches to 
the foot. Atits point of junction with the trussed 
roof is a clear story formed of movable glass windows 
5 feet high, intended for the admission of air as well 
as of light. Above this the trussed roof rises at an 
inclination of 5 1-2 inches to the foot nearly to thes 
top, where it meets a monitor ventilator, which runs 
the whole length of the building, 20 feet wide and 6 
feet high, the inclination of its roof being the same as 
that of the roof below—viz.: 5 1 2 inches to the foot. 
The sides of this ventilator will be filled in with slats 
of wood. The trussed roof is a novelty in its way, and 
from its peculiar construction great strength and 
stability is obtained. The span of 150 feet is overcome 
by a combination of three trusses, forming one grand 
truss. There are nineteen of these trusses, each of 
which is upheld by four massive posts or pillars, of 
Southern pine, 12 inches by 14 in dimensions their 
entire length. These seventy-six posts rise to a 
height of 54 feet above the sills. The trusses are con- 
tinued to the top of the posts by massive iron bolts, 
and natural hackmatack knees, such as-are used in 
the building of ships. In each truss are six 11 4 inch 
bolts eight feet long, and about sixty-six bolts of 7-8 
inch iron, from 12 inches to 2 1-2 feet long. Four of 
these bolts are in each of the knees. Longitudinally 
there is also a continuous line of truss work on either 
side of the central trussed portion, tying the whole 
together. 

The foundations are believed to be better and more 
stable than could beobtained by driving piles. Each 
of the large posts rests on a platform 8 feet square, 
and 18 inches thick, formed of plinks 4 inches in 
thigkness. The other posts rest on platforms 4 feet 
square and 15 inches thick. At the foot of the large 
posts are oak “steps” 6 feet in length and 4 inches in 





thickness, and at the foot of the lesser posts are | 


‘steps’? 4 feet long and of the same thickness. 





All the flooring, both below and in the galleries, 
will be of plank, bridged and cross-bridged. 

The accommodations are divided into a parquette 
and four galleries or balconies, the balconies extend- 
ing around all four sides of the building. The par- 
quette occupies only the space between the galleries, 
and there are to be no seats under the balconies, 
The north or front balcony is 125 feet deep and runs 
down to the floor of the parquette at an inclination 
of 5 inches in every 29 inches. The side balconies 
are 75 feet deep, and have the same inclination, their 
fronts being 10 feet from the parquette floor. The 
south balcony is 200 feet deep. The space de- 
voted to the orchestra is 100 feet deep and 115 feet 
wide, and is raised at the front 2 feet 9 inches above 
the parquette floor, its inclination being one-balf an 
inch to the foot. From three sides of the orchestra 
the chorus seats rise at the same inclination as those 
in the other balconies, or 5 inches in every 29 inches. 
The grand chorus organ will be placed at the rear of 
the chorus. Three stairways 12 feet wide lead up 
into the orchestra and the chorus balcony. Some- 
thing over two-fifths of the whole building will be 
devoted to the chorus and the orchestra, the chorus 
seats extending in the side balconies beyond the front 
line of the orchestra. 

Along the sides ot the parquette, which is 150 feet 
in length, and under the balconies toa depth of 36 
feet are lobbies, or standing places. The floor in the 
rear part of these lobbies wi!l be 12 inches higher 
than it is at the front. In rear of the seats in the 
balconies is a promenade 11 feet wide, extending 
around the inside of the whole building 1600 feet, or 
93 yards and 1 foot in excess of a quarter of a mile. 
Midway between the front and rear of the side bal- 
conies, and extending through the north balcony and 
chorus seats also, is another promenade, or perhaps 
more properly epeaking, an aisle, six feet in width. 
Stairways, three on each side, will enter this centre 
aisle from the corridors below. There will be no 
stairways leading down the front of the balconies 
into the parquette, but communication between the 
two parts of the house will be ample by means of the 
stairways above referred to and others leading up 
from each of the entrances. 

There will be twelve arched doorways, 24 feet in 
width, three on each side and three at each end, 
with ample corridors and aisle room in all desired di- 
rections. Under the north or front balcony is a pas- 
sage-way leading to the parquette, 24 feet wide and 
12 feet high, and communicating with all three en- 
trances at thatend. The parquette is divided into 
six lettered sections. In the balconies are 21 lettered 
sections, and 18 numbered sections, beginning at the 
southeasterly corner of the auditorium and running 
around consecutively in rear of the lettered sections. 
Only sections 1 and 18 (nearest the stage on opposite 
sides) extend to the frontof the balcony. The chorus 
balcofties are divided into 26 sections. _Under the 
rear part of the balconies spacious and convenient 
apartments will be reserved for reception rooms, 
committee rooms, etc. 

The lighting and ventilating arrangements are 
ample. In the ground story are 56 donble or 112 sin- 
gle windows with 24 lights each of 9x 12 glass. Above 
these and opening on the balcony promenade are 68 
double or 136 single windows, of the same dimen- 
sions, In the gable ends are 16 additional double 
or 32 single windows of the same size. This enu- 
meration alone gives an aggregate of 6720 lights of 
9 x 12 glass. In the leanto roof are 20 skylights, each 
6 feet by 12. In the clear story rising from the leanto 
roof, as elsewhere described, is a continuous line of 
glass 5 feet high. There are to be 144 sashes of 32 
lights each on each side, an aggregate of 9226 lights 
of 10 x 14 glass. 

For lighting the building at night there wi!l be em- 
ployed 2400 burners, which will consume 14,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, to supply which the Gas Compa- 
ny will lay a main of 8 inches, and it will require 
35,000 feet of pipe (upwards of 4 miles) to distribute 
it. There will be 40 clusters of 4 stars each through 
the centre, each star containing 6 burners. On the 
face of the balconies there will be 40 clusters of 2 
stars each, and above the balconies there will be 240 
burners. There will also be about 600 lights under 
the galleries, and one star and probably some other 
lighting device at each entrance. In all cases the 
stars are to have 6 burners each. By the above ar- 
rangement there will be 4 different rows of gas clus- 
ters over the parquette, or between the side balco- 
nies, the clusters being 25 feet apart, longitudinally. 
Each cluster of burners will be, in effect, a chande- 
lier 10 feet in circumference. 

Water will also be introduced into the building, 
and drinking fountains, inside and out, be furnished. 
There will also be washrooms and other conveniences 
amply supplied. 

Upwards of 2,000,000 feet of lumber have been ex- 
pended in erecting the building, and no less than 
4 1-2 tons of iron bolts, 13 4 tons of wrought iron 
spikes, and 240 kegs, or 22 tons, of nails of various 
sizes, have been used. About 240 carpenters anda 
large body of laborers are employed in the work. 

The decorations will be made to harmonize with 
the architectural construction of the interior. Flags, 
bannerels, festoons, patriotic devices, and mottoes 
will makea grand ensemble, promidijet among which 
will be the great evangel: “ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD 
WILL TOWARD MEN,” forming a whole of massive 
elegance and patriotic significance. 





To WRITERS.—Never write on a subject without 
having first read yourself full on it; néver read on a 
subject till you have thought yourself hungry on it, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue STUDENT'S SCRIPTURE History. 


torn of the Jews from Captivity. y 

liam Smitb, LL.D., Classica) Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London. With Maps and Wood Cuts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Asa manual for the use of students, the present 
work is very valuable, occupying a field long neglect- 
ed. Like works bave long been used as aids to pro- 
fane history, but the present is the first that has ap- 
peared designed to elucidate Bible history, and 
therefore it will be gladly welcomed by those study- 
ing for their own profit, or with a design to instruéct. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

For Her SAKE, By Frederick W. Robinson, Au- 


thor of “ Mattie: a Stray,” ‘ Christie’s Faith, “ 
etc. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very fine story, fully up to the distingtished au- 
thor’s standard, and bound to please. For sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 

ScROLLS, MONOGRAMS, ORNAMFNTS, ETC. 
ers, Engravers and Art 


Use of Artists, Desi 
Workmen. Boston: N.S. Dearborn. 


Mr. Dearborn has prepared this book, at consider- 
able expense, for the benefit of artists, and we should 
think it exceedingly well adapted for the purpose in- 
tended. It must prove of especial benefit for design- 
ere. It is full of suggestions, and reveals the hand 
of the artist in its preparation. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

THE GATES WIDF OPEN: OR, SCENES IN ANOTHER 

WORLD. By George Wood, Author of “ Peter 


Schlemihl in America,” ‘“ Modern Pilgrims,” etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Following the “Gates Ajar,” which has had a 
reception such as bas attended no work since the pub- 
lication of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is this—“* The Gates 
Wide Open ’”’— giving us a glimpse into that “ be- 
yond,”’ where immortality is assumed after this mor- 
tal. It introduces the reader to heavenly societies, 
and scenes, and employments, fixing the other world 
so near that the transition of death to life becomes 
but a step, and the joys awaiting a sudden- surprise. 
It is not spiritualism, because the spiritual revela- 
tions teach a probationary sphere wherein fitness is 
to be attained for progression, but its idea is in keep- 
ing with the common theology, that death is the ar- 
biter of fate, and that heaven ard hell hinge on its 
happening. The one who enters this world of Mr. 
Wood’s creation, finds no half-way house, as the 
Catholics also teach, for purgation and preparation; 
but this makes no difference, as the work is one of 
imagination, entirely, and the scenes described are 
like the speculations of a traveller to a strange city, 
who conjures up, as he moves to his destination, im- 
ages of what he shall see and whom he shall meet. 
He enters upon his work in no irreverent spirit; 
sacred things have from him the profoundest reepect, 
and the most nice and “ set ” regarding interference 
with or anticipation of that which is written, need 
feel no offence at the liberties he takes. It is so 
pleasantly and familiarly written, that those who 
peruse it will almost question if it is not a rev- 
elation of scenes that are to be realized. And its 
teachings can do noharm. They will, on the con- 
trary, tend to awaken thought and lead people to 
discard much of the rigidity and asceticism with 
which creedists are apt to invest celestial scenes, and 
thus conjoin with ‘‘ Gates Ajar ” in its best work. A 


For the 





heaven, a home, witb all the adjuncts of perfect home, ' 


and its surroundings of blissful impartation, is more | yer the court would assign one to her. 
agreeablé and more desirable than the cold formality | 


and uncongeniality that is taught by sects. We com- 


mend the book to our readers, as one they will be | 


much pleased with. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Au- 
thor of *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” etc. Boston: Fields, 
Ovgood & Co., successors to Ticknor & Fields, 


This is the first volume, published as sach, that 
has appeared from the pen of Mrs. Stowe since the 


publication of ‘‘ Dred,” in 1862, her later lucubrations | 


having first appeared serially. It will be gladly wel- 
comed by all who have learned, through so long a 


! ’ 
ess,”” 


time, to admire the humor, pathos and sterling sense | 


of an author who has gained herself the highest place 
among female writers, and who is hardly surpassed 
by any of the other sex. The story is one of early 
New England life—the ‘‘seminal period,” as she 
calls it—in which she illustrates, in the most attrac- 
tive manner, the principle that, starting in the rade 
seed-bed of New England, expanding, gave life and 
energy to all parts of the country. It is a story in 
which the author herself had been deeply interested, 
and she therefore, speaking from her own heart, 
touches directly the hearts of others, thinking seri- 
ously, and giving her thoughts as the mountain lake, 
passive and caim, reflects all—the rugged and the 
beautiful—that passes before it. New England char- 
acteristics and peculiarities are faithfully delineated, 
and a more delightful book can hardly be imagined, 
In her delineations she has simply officiated as re- 
porter or interpreter of the sentiments uttered in 
their course, allowing all shades of religious belief to 
express themselves. We are compelled, by want of 
space, to speak thus generally of one of the it 
books of the day, but we commend it heartily to 
readers. 

MEN, WOMFN, AND GuHosts. By Elizabeth sma 

Phelps, Author of “ Gates Ajar,” etc. Bosto 


Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Ticknor '& 
Fields. 


This volume is a compilati ing stories, 
published at various times in zines of the 
day, and, in the preseng form, by author of the 


wonderful “‘ Gates Ajar,” that is causing more in- 
quiry and exciting more attention than any work 
that has been published since ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 


it will be widely sought. The stories show great 
dramatic power, particularly evident in the one 
founded on the destruction of Pemberton Mill, at 
Lawrence, entitled ‘‘ The Tenth of January,” origin- 

ally published in The Atlantic Monthly. 2 es stories 
are all fresh, sparkling and original, bespeaking a 
mind of right culture and an imagination of great 
power. 

BALLOv’s MONTHLY.—The May number of the 
above Magazine is before us, and, as usual, is replete 
with choice reading. This is one of the cheapest and 
most popular magazines published, as its immense 
circulation will bear testimony. It is for sale at all 


bw res and news-depots, — Constitution- 





Fashion and Gossip. 


THREE NoTeED CHARACTERS.—Miss Susan B. 
Anthony recently obtained an interview with Messrs. 
Gould and Fisk of New York, the noted railroad 
men. The lady was dressed in a neatly-fitting black 
silk, that had been “turned” but once. A modest 
looking bonnet, plainly trimmed, surmounted her 
chignon, which was about the size of a turnip. A 
pair of spectacles spanned the bridge of her nose, 
and she carried a plain parasol of: black silk. Mount- 
ing the stairs she entered a small room, containing 
two mahogany desks and four chairs. Her feet 
melted into a rich green carpet, soft as thistle down. 
A dark-complexioned gentleman, with a pair of 
snapping ebony eyes, and a jet-black mustache and 
flowing beard, occupied the desk to her left. He was 
dressed in exquisite taste, and wore a silk tile.gA 
gentleman in shirt-sleeves, velvet vest and castor- 
colored pants was seated at the desk on her right. 
He was a portly gentleman, who had evidently seen 
no more than thirty-five summers. He hafi a florid 
complexion, soft blue eyes, dimples in his chin and 
cheeks, and curly auburn hair and mustache. A 
diamond, the size of a filbert, winked on his shirt 
bosom. He also wore a handsome tile. These gen- 
tlemen were Messrs. Gould and Fisk. After afew 
words with the latter, Miss Anthony began a low 
conversation with Mr. Gould, during which she 
twice dropped her check shawl, which Mr. Gould 
twice politely raised from the floor, and hung upon 
her extended arm. Ina few minutes Susan raised 
her parasol, sweetly smiled, said, ‘“‘ Good morning, 
gentlemen,” in a silvery tone of voice, and floated 
from the room. 


An ELOPEMENT.—An aged, gray-haired and de- 
crepit Lothario recently eloped from a Mississippi vil- 
lage with a nice young girl of fifteen, but the tele- 
graph stopped the couple at New Orleans. When 
informed at the police station that the old fellow had 
a wife and family already, “1 know that,” replied 
the little beauty, “‘ but you see, they don’t treat him 
well, and he’s got the rheumatism and the asthma, 
and he’s got a failing in the back; and you see, sir, I 
sorter pitied him, and he and me ‘concluded we’d 
come away and live by ourselves.” 


A MISERLY PARENT.—The daughter of a rich 
but miserly peasant near Paris was accused of a 
crime which, if proved against her, would send her 
to prison with hard labor for several years at least. 
Her father knew that if he failed to procure a law- 
This was 
done,and the lawyer argued so skillfully and elequent- 
ly that the girl was acquitted. In the gratitude of 
his heart the father sent to the bachelor lawyer a 
dozen eggs. 


HoME AND ForEIGN GosstIP.— Organists at the 
New York “ fashionable weddings” now seem to make 
it a regular custom to entertain the company with 
music from “ La Belle Helene,” “ The Grand Duch- 
and “ Barbe Bleue.”——A child was last week 
born in Indiana with wings. The little angel took 
its flight after three hours’ stay in this wicked world. 
——tThree-quarters of the marriages in New York 
City are those of foreingers.——New York blondes 
are accused of. eating arsenic.—A clerk in the Ex- 
ecutive Department in Georgia has shot bimself for 
unrequited lové of a negro woman.——Green and 


' butter color are now the favorite hues for bair among 
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that class of French women who lead the fashions. 
—Gentlemen’s promenade costume should ‘be a 
dark English cut-away coat, white vest double- 
breasted, dark and close-fitting trousers, and Oxford 
hat. Asmall cane, lavender gloves, and flower in 
the left button-hole of the coat, are likewise indis- 
pensable. 


+ - 





PREPARING FoR AN EXAMINATION.—A little four 
years old schoolgir), recently, on the dreaded “ ex- 
amination day,” while standing by her teacher’s 
side, after having read her letters, and duly spelled 
cat, dog, ox, cow, and other hard monosyllables, 
suddenly caught her teacher’s watch guard to arrest 

attention, and whispered, ‘‘ Please, mayn’t I 
issed after my class has read, so that I can 
me and get my hair fizzled for the mittee.” 

little witch was ’smissed. 





THE WorpD CARAT.—The word cont derived 
from the Hindoo of knara, the name of a bean for- 
merly used to weigh diamonds. The manner in 
which jewellers weigh precious stones is something 
of acuriosity to those who have but a faint idea of 
a@ little or large diamond. 
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MEMORY. 


nner 
BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


Yield me thy goblet, Memory ! 

I do not fear its mingled draught 
Of gall and balm, for I have quaffed 
The bitter bowl of grief for years, 
And if the nectar taste of tears, — 

It is a savor known to me. 


Thy looks are all of storm and calm; 
Thy breast is cold, but fold me there, 
And in thy mighty arms upbear 

My spirit in its mortal throes; 

And on my throbbing brows impose 
The might of thine immortal palm. 


Are these the hues of Paradise 

That on thy vesture gleam and glow, 
Or lustres from auroral skies 

That bend above the hills I know? 
Thy robes are fragrant of the Past! 
Thou art a goddess from the flelds 

Of Childhood, and thy raiment yields 
The scents of morning, and the breath 
Of lovely flowers that faded fast. 





Thy locks are heavy, @ark and long, 
And Gorgon-like, but they are wound 
With many a softly-tinted thong 

Of daisies and blue river flowers, 
That opened in enchanted hours, 
And cannot any more be found 

Save in thy garland’s magic round. 


What visions M thine eyes I trace! 
Far down those lucid depths, I see 

The leaf-swept roof that sheltered me; 
The cherry trees, in double row; 

The flower-beds with the pinks a-blow; 
nd, in the porch, my mother’s face? 


What hid'st thou in thy bosom’s fold? 

A leaf of laurel and of rose, 

That one, my heart no longer knows, 
Assigned me in the Age of Gold. 

That golden time, when all between 

The green leaves, walked the gods serene— 


Of Pleasure and of Poesy; 

And he, my heart no longer knows, 
A nobler, dearer deity, 

Stole me the laurel and the rose, 
That are not. and were not or me, 
And fade and perish even with thee. 


ee a ee ee a 


Tell me, Immortal! tell me, now, 

Since thou must pass the gates with me, 
That lead into Eternity, 

What change shall come athwart thy brow? 
What power unto thy hans be given. 

O, tell me if in that high heaven, 

Thou shalt contemn and scorn the years 
Which now thou hardly hold’st at bay, 
And lead me o'er the growing spheres, 
To life’s most lovely, rising day, 

Where I can taste, without these tears, 
The pleasures that are passed away ? 
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THE SHADOW OF A WRONG. 


BY R. B. EDSON. 


















































CHAPTER IX. 
PROPOSAL. 


OGER ARNOLD had seen with 
a feeling of pain the coldness 
that had come between Duke 
and Vida, Perbaps he might 
have suspected that Sybil Ed- 
gerly had something to do with 
it,but be it what it may, it troub- 
led him more than any one sup- 
posed, though his wife noticed 
that the old shadow seemed to 
be settling down qver his spirits, 
and now he had not the strong 
energy of youth and ambition 
to battle with it, and keep it 
down. She was standing by the 
kitchen window when Vida 
came up the path from the riv- 
er. She saw her pass round tothe front of the house, 
and then there came in through the open doors the 
sound of voices. 

“It is not my fault, father,” Vida was saying. “I 
shall not beg favor of the foundling chance threw in- 
to my father’s house.” 

“Hush, Vida! You must not speak of Duke in 
that way,” Mr. Arnold returned, a faint color rising 
to his forehead. “ He is very dear to me,”—his voice 
faltering a little,—“ and I would give my life sooner 
than have any harm core to him, or any unhappl- 
— it was in my power to avert.” 

“TI do not see any fear of harm coming to him, and 
as for unhappiness, I saw him riding away just now 
with Miss Edgerly, and 1 was quite unable to discov- 
er any symptoms of it.” 

“And yet Duke is changed—can you not see it, 
Vida?’ 

“TI presume he is in lgve, father,” with a little 





































































































































































































*| son to me, and there are reasons why I feol more ob- 


| ory of her can still move her like this!” 


** But his face looks as—as—like one I knew once,” 
he went on hastily, “‘whose heart was broken,but who 
wore a mask to hide the fact from the eyes of love.” 
“* Perhaps—I have not noticed. Maybe Miss Kd- 
gerly is cruel.” 2 

Mr. Arnold looked keenly in the face of his daugh- 
ter an instant, then he said, gravely: 

** Vida, my little girl, you can never know how 
much this thing troubles me. Duke is like an own 


ligations toward him than to Alice and yourself. 
What they are isa thing of the past, and does not 
matter to you; but, child, do not, in pity’s name, let 
any ill feeling or coldness come between you—it must 
not be! I cannot bear it!” 

He paused, walking excitedly up and down the 
path, and Vida went slowly up stairs, while out in 
the kitchen, Agnes Arnold fought bravely to keep 
down the demon of jealousy, saying to herself over 
and over: 

‘* Her child is dearer to him than mine; and though 
she is dead, and it bas been 80 long a time, the mem- 


Alone in her chamber Vida gave way to a passion 
of tears. She was alone now, and she might yield. 
There had been such a steady pain growing day by 
day in her heart, and ske bad laughed, and talked, 
and sang on in spite of it, trying to stifle it, trying 
hardest of all to keep itd existence a secret from the 
loving eyes of Alice, and now Alice was away, and 
she was quite alone, she felt as if she must yield a 
moment, or she should go crazy. And so, while ber 
father walked up and down the path, and her mother 
cried a little softly to herself in the kitchen, watch- 
ing him with fond but troubled eyes, she threw her- 
self on the bed, and wept wildly, fiercely, passionate- 
ly, as if the great deeps of her fiery, wayward nature 
were broken up—wept such tears as only a passion- 
ate, sensitive, impetuous woman can shed when the 
first fierce sorrow of her life is upon her. By-and- 
by she grew calm, and, with a little of Alice’s grave 
thoughtfulness, bathed her face, and went to help 
her mother, or rather to do the work while her moth- 
er sat with folded hands by the window—a habit that 
Alice had nurtured and encouraged, until it came 
very easy to the pretty, delicate-looking little lady, 
whose hands were so white and soft that no one 
would ever have guessed that she was a farmer’s 
wife. 

Vida didn’t like housework, ordinarily, and had 
rather any time have seen a wolf than a sink full of 
dishes—if she had got them to wash! But somehow 
now it seemed a real beneticence, the having them to 
do. She even managed tosing a little, faintly, keep- 
ing her face a little turned from her mother, lest she 
should see her eyes, which she had a vague idea were 
suspiciously red. If only Alice would not come! 

“ Vida, my dear,” her father called from the door, 
* are you at liberty?” 

“T am washing dishes, father; what is it?” 

** John is here, and has asked for you. Have you 
any suspicion what he wants?” he asked, in a low 
tone, and with a meaning look, coming into the 
kitchen. 

“I think I have, father,” 
face very white. 

** Go at once, Vida, I will finish the work,” Mrs. 
Arnold suid, eagerly, a suspicion of John Fleming’s 
business dawning upon ber at once. She had seen 
the evident interest which Jobn had taken in Vida, 
and it revived an old dream in her heart, As long 
ago as they were little girls she had hoped some 
day one of them might marry John Fleming. She 
had not outlived her old tenderness and partiality 
for him. He was still the link that united the far 
past of her own girlhood and the latter years of her 
mature life. He still remembered the pine odors 
and the shingly beach, with its incoming tide, and 
the sea gulls sailing over, and the fleet of fishing ves- 
sels sailing in and out the dear old harbor of Ply- 
mouth. He loved them too not as she did, perhaps, 
but the retrospect of them was pleasant, bringing back 
as it did the memory ot his gentle, fair-faced motber, 
who, though strange and odd sometimes, was always 
gentle and sweet-tempered, the barmiess wildness 
of her brain never affecting the tender love of her 
heart. - 

* Agnes,” Mr. Arnold said, laying his hand on his 
wife’s shoulder, ** John has asked me for our little girl, 
our dear Vida. It seems so strange, dear, that we 
have a child old enough to be married—our youngest, 
too! It seems hardly more than yesterday that I 
asked your father for you.” 

«It is twenty years, Roger, and sometimes, looking 
back, they seem very long.” 

“ Yes, I know,” he said with a faint sigh. “ But 
you have never been sorry, Agnes? Sorry that you 
left all for me?—I have almost feared you might be, 
sometimes, when the days have been dark.”’ 

**No, Roger, I have never been sorry—I never 
could be while I had your love,” she said, falteringly, 
remembering at that moment what she had heard a 
little before. 

** My dear little wife,” bending and kissing her 
cheek, “‘I see often how far short I have fallen in 
what I meant to do for you. I fondly fancied, in my 
ardor and inexperience, that I could shield you from 
ail pain, and care, and trouble; my love was strong 
enough, but the world is not all an Eden, nor life all 
rose-color.” 

A faint sigh fluttered up to Agnes Arnold’s lips as 
she, too, remembered the girlish dreams of unalloyed 
happiness in which she had indulged twenty years 
before. 

It was perhaps a half hour later that Duke came 


she said, gravely, her 


John Fleming had gone down the path a few min- 
utes before, and Vida had gone up stairs. Out by 
the garden fence Mr. Arnold stood talking with a 
neighbor, and through the mellow haze the moon 
came up in the east, throwing a soft, dreamy light 


away, misty prairie. Alice had not yet come home, 
she having chosen to walk over to the village, some- 
thing over a mile, in preference to being driven over. 
She was fond of long, lonely, twilight walks, of stand- 
ing silent and motionless gazing into the dreamy 
river as it floated by, and no one thought of being 
surprised at her absence of an evening, for they were 
quite sure of her occupation. 

Duke threw off his hat, and drawing a low stool to 
the window, sat down, laying his head in Mrs, Ar- 
nold’s lap—an old boyish trick of his which he had 
not quite outgrown. 

* All alone, little mother?” touching her hand ca- 
ressingly. 

* Yes, though Vida is in her coom. I think we 
shall not see her to-night, Duke. Girls like to be 
alone with their thoughts sometimes,” she said, 
meaningly. 

He gave a little start, and folded his hands across 
his forehead. Then, after a little silence: 

“I met Fleming when I came in.” 

** Yes, he came to ask for our little Vida, Duke. 
Her father told him that his girl must choose for 
herself, but I have no doubt about the result. I feel 
more pleaxed than I can say, for you know John is 
an old favorite of mine. Besides, we shall not lose 
her, and she might have gone far away from us some 
day. I think of this because I left my home so far 
behind when I was married. It will not seem like 
having a stranger in the family, either.” 

“Ono, it will be quite delightful,” getting up and 
putting on his bat. 

“Don’t go out, Duke. I want to talk to somebody 
about this new happiness,” she said, laughing. “I 
believe I feel nearly as pleased as I did the night 
Roger proposed for my hand.” 

* Suppose it had been Alice?” he said, pausing. 

* Alice!” laughing. ‘‘ Alice will never marry, she 
isn’t one of the impressible kind. She is cool and 


sentiment.” 

** Which is very fortunate for usall. What should 
we do without her cool judgment and ready hands, 
I wonder?” 

** I don’t know, I am sure. 
along witbout her, I know,” she said,~ helplessly. 


Vida. 


went past. 


over the river. 


as they looked. 
are such masks.” 


at her elbow. 


den glow from her head to her feet. 
covered herself. 


rejoined. 


veins?” 


quietly. 
you such a question. 
for what I say to-night. 
dead ashes!’’ 

cried, sharply. 

me—she certainly seemed to.” 


she help it when you loved her so?” she answered 
forgetting for a moment her own mask. 


surprise. 








laugh that sounded odd and unnatural. 


























into the kitchen where Mrs. Arnold was still sitting. 


over the quiet river, the silent road, and the fur- { 


practical, and not atall given to the indulgence of 


1 never could get 


And then she fell to wondering why Alice did not 
come; she was so anxious to tell her about John and 


Alice had been to the doctor’s to get a prescription 
for her mother’s neuralgia, to the post-office to mail 
some letters for her father, to the grocer’s to order 
some provisions and arrange for the sale of the fall 
butter, to the dressmaker’s to engage her to make a 
dress for Vida, to the store to match the trimmings 
for the same, and to the apothecary’s to get some 
arnica for Mrs. Early, who had called her in as she 


Her errands were all done at last, and slipping in 
at the little bookstore, she bought a volume of 
Bayard Taylor’s “ Travels in Germany,” for herself. 
Then she set out for home, walking slowly, and watch- 
ing the faint line of moonrise broaden and deepen, 
till the round, jocund face of the full moon came up 


She had crossed the bridge, yet loitered at the edge, 
looking back at the lights in the village windows, 
and idly wondering if all those bright taces she had 
seen looking out at her as she pussed were as happy 


“Tt is hard guessing,”’ she said, half ana ** faces 
‘* Yours, at least, is not, Allie,” a voice poe almost 


She turned her face to see John Fleming leaning 
on the railing. She did not often get confused, but 
tur an instant her brain whirled, and she felt a sud- 
Then she re- 


**] did not suppose I had an auditor,” she said, 
laughing softly, * or 1 might have made exceptions.” 

** I know of-but one, and that is your own,” he 
* Your calm. face mirrors so completely 
your quiet spirit that one knows he is pot mistaken. 
I wonder if you ever were in a passion of any sort?— 
if ever your heart throbbed, and your brain whirled, 
and your blood leaped like fire through your 


‘* She shrank back a step or two, and turned her 
faceaway. Ah! if he only knew the fierce tide of 
feeling surging at that moment through her being!”’ 

‘* Pardon me, Alice; I frighten you,” he said, more 
“I might have known better than to ask 
Bat I am hardly responsible 
Alice! the sweetest hope a 
man can have was mine an hour ago—now it is only 


* John, it was not Vida? It is impossible!’ she 
“Itis trae, nevertheless. I thought she cared for 
“She must havel@ared for you, John! How could 
*O, itisa 
mistake—it must be!” A strange, passionate thrill was 
in her voice, that quite startled John Fleming, and 
made him almost forget his rejection in his sudden 


“Can it be,” ran through his amazed thougbts, 
‘that we have all been mistaken, and there is fire 


under the ice, after ali? If she conld look and speak 
like that for another, whet would it be it her own 
heart was aroused?” 

His silence gave Alice a chance to recover her 
calmness, and when a moment after she was asking 
in even torfes about the matter, and quietly suggest- 
ing Vida’s possible misunderstanding of her own 
feelings, he half believed it was some strange freak 
of his excited imagination, the sudden warmth and 
passion that had flashed from her face and thrilled 
in her voice. 

He turned and walked back with her, she quietly 
offering to speak to Vida, and he, encouraged by her 
hope, half believing it would be all right between 
them, after all. 

* Ifit is not, I shall go away for a few weeks, I 
think. Father has proposed that I go to Baltimore; 
and perhaps if I do, I shall go to Plymouth, like- 
wise,’’ he said, as they paused a little before reaching 
his house. ‘I had thought perhaps we might go 
together; Plymouth was her mother’s home, you 
know.” 

* Yes,” she said, clasping her hands until the nails 
pressed into the flesh. 

‘ And your mother’s, as well. 1 didn’t think. Have 
you ever cared to go there?” 

**Cared to go! I would give half the days of my 
life to see my mother’s home—the pleasant Kast she 
loves so well,” she answered, breathlessly. 

A pale ray from the window fell across her face, 
and John Fleming saw a flushed cheek, a sweet, 
tremulous mouth, and a pair of dark eyes burning 
and flashing. 

“ Go with me, then, Alice,” he said eagerly. “ Your 
mother would not be afraid for you to go with me, 
and you have so many friends there.” 

A rosy tide swept to her forehead and ‘retreated, 
leaving her very pale. 

* No, 1 couldn’t go, John,” she said, soberly. 

you would please take this arnica in to Mrs, ice 
I wouldn’t stop to-night,” she added, jeacing him 
the phial. 

“Shall I walk down with you, Alice? would you 
like to have me?” he said, looking closely in her face, 
half hoping to see the flush and glow rise again, 
But it did not. Instead she was very pale, and ber 
eyes, when she lifted them to his face looked heavy, 
and a little weary. 

“ { think Mrs. Early wants her arpica,” she said 
with a faint smile, “and I am quite sure. mother 
wants her prescription, so good-night.” 

© Goo@-night, Alice; and if—if—”’ he stopped in 
hesitation. 

“I will tell you to-morrow night when I go down 
to Mrs. Denslow’s,” she replied, hastily, and tripped 
lightly away, the light ring of her boot-heels sound- 
ing clear and distinct, for there were character and 
decision in her step, as well as in her nature. 

John walked slowly home, a new hope stirring in 
his heart that ‘‘ his pretty Vida” would reconsider 
her rejection, and his hopes would yet be realized. 
There was always this peculiarity about Alice Arnold, 
she inspired all with whom she came in contact with 
hope. 

“ Here is your arnica, mother. I met Alice, and she 
gave it to me to bring in.” 

‘* And she has gone home? Well, I might as well 
go to bed then,” Jack Early said, laughing. ‘* Here 
l’ve been a settir’ up, a hopin’ for a sight of her 
bright face, and she’s given me theslip, slick enough, 
I tell Marthy,” he added with a jolly laugh, “if Z 
was a widower I’d make a try for her, I would.” 

‘‘] think you would fail, father,” John laughed. 
‘*Alice isn’t one of the impressible sort. She seems 
quite contented as she is, and fills her place well, too, 
She always reminds me of a pure, pale nun, with her 
quiet face and calm manner.” 

‘*A pure, pale fiddlestick! I tell you there is more 
fire in Alice Arnold than the bats hereabouts ever 
dreamed of. Don’t 1 understand human nutur’? 
Haint I seen her eyes flame as if there was a whole 
family of Vesuviuses shut up somewhere inside, and 
they was et«ndin’ guard? ‘Impressible sort!’ No, 
thank goodness, she don’t go lovesick after Tom, 
Dick and Harry. And more still, the man who wins 
her will have to do it in earnest; she wont hang 
about a fellow, and give him hints as to the state o’ 
her feelin’s, as I’ve seen gala do. No, she isn't one 0” 
that sort, I’llallow.”. 

“ Why, father, I believe you are in love with 
Allie.” 

“To be sure Iam, and have flea ever since the 
night we carried her father home, and I found out if 
it hadn’t been for that little quiet mite, Roger Ar- 
nold would never seen another sunrise. That was 
the fust time I ever see that fire in her eyes. She 
did look odd, I tell you. She was so little, and so 
thin, and dark for a child; but her cheeks were like 
fire, and she looked exactly as if she was a small 
magazine charged up to the very pint of explosion. 
Well, I’ve seen her nearly every week since, and I’ye 
seen her under all circumstances, and she was equal 
to’em all. What would that soft-hearted and soft- 
handed mother of hers have done all these years: if 
she hadn’t a took the whole care and burden onto 
her young shoulders? And she’s done it so quietly 
and naturally, too, that nobody sees the self-sacrifice 
on’t. She’s been snubbed all her days, and never 
had credit for a bit of feelin’ or sentiment in her life, 
and she’s gi’n in, and been set one side for that there 

Vida, and yet she’s just as pleasant and sweet-tem- 
pered, as if she had walked on roses all her life. I 
say, @ man that doesn’t love and honor such a wo- 
man as that, isn’t fit to live in a civilized country. 
There! now I’m goin’ to bed,” laughing and putting 
his long clay pipe—ready charged—on the mantel, 
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where he could find it handily in the morning, he at 
once carried his declaration into effect. 

Jobn Fleming had confidently expected to pass a 
very miserable night. His vanity, as well as aftec- 
tion, had been wounded, for Vida had said, by way of 
excuse, that he “was so old she never thought he 
would mistake her friendship for love.” He knew 
that he was thirty, but he had never fancied himself 
“old.” Besides, Vida had “hung about him,” as 
Jack Early expressed it, and kept her tresh girlish 
beauty continually before his eyes, until his heart 
had taken fire, and then she scorned the love she 
had seemingly tried to awaken. But he was igno- 
rant of the cause of Vida’s behaviour, and so was 
inclined to judge her too harshly—more harshly 
than he would have done if he could have seen the 
wet face pressed at that moment againet the pillows, 
and heard the low sobs that convulsed her frame. 

Into the wild sturm of passion Alice’s soft voice 
stole gently: 

“ Vida, darling little sister, don’t!” she eaid, plead- 
ingly, laying her cool hand on the wet curls, and 
kissing lovingly the hot eyelids. “She has discov- 
ered that she does love John, and thinks it is too 
late,” she thought, pityingly, ‘and I can make her 
happy by telling her that his love waits for her still.” 

*O Alice, I am 80 miserable!” Vida cried, nestling 
against her sister’s bosom, that faithful bosom that 
had been a shield to her all her life. ‘ John has been 
here and asked me to be his wife, and—” 

* You refased him, and are crying’ over it now,” 
Alice interrupted. 

“How did you know, Alice?” sitting up in bed, and 
pushing the tangled curls away from the hot cheeks. 

“O1 saw him, and he told me.” 

“He did? And what did he say? that he hated 
and despised me?” breaking into another fit of sob- 
bing. 

** No, dear, he loves you fondly and tenderly still. 
So cease your wild sobbings, little sister, and I will 
tell you all he said. I knew there was some sort ofa 
mistake, I ‘kuew you must love him, and I told him 
80, and—” 

* You told him that, Alice?” 

** Yes, and he bade me tell you that anything you 
had said to-night should be forgotten, and he would 
be only too glad to ask you again what he had asked 
you to-night, if he could have the faintest hope that 
your answer would be different. Or, if he had startled 
you by being too abrupt, he was willing to wait un- 
til you should learn to—” 

“Alice Arnold! In Heaven’s name, stop!” Vida 
interrupted, vehemently. ‘ Do you think that is the 
cause of my tears?—that I have been mistaken, and 
given John Fleming a no, when [ meant yes? Why, 
Alice, I never thought of loving him other than as 
@ friend.” 

* But you will, dear, when you get accustomed to 
the thought. You cannot help it, Vida, when he 
loves you so.” 

Vida shook her head sorrowfully. 

“It is that about which I feel so bad. It is because 
John is such a good, true-hearted fellow, and I have 
been guiltily leading him into the feeling that has end- 
edin his unhappiness, But I did it innocently, [ never 
dreamed until to-day that he thought of me in—in 
that way. I see now how I put myself in his way, 
and in a hundred ways led him to think I cared for 
him, but O Allie, I was so—so—” And she broke 
down again, and hid her face in the pillow. 

Alice kissed her tenderly, caressing the pretty, soft 
hand which trembled in hers, and then said, sooth- 
ingly: 

“You were only thoughtless, dear. Be sure he 
does not think you unwomanly. Put away this 
foolish sensitiveness, and be happy. I will arrange 
it all, I will tell bim—” 

“ Alice! Can you not understand?” she cried, 
passionately. “1 do not, nor never can love John 
Fleming, not if he were to wait a thousand years. 
But, Allie,” she added, with a little shudder, “ I had 
a dreadful temptation to-night. I knew he car- 
ed for me, and I thought, if 1 married him, might 
liké him, at least, aud we should get along as well 
as thousands do, and he would never know, But, 
Allie, I dared not do it! I dared not perjure my 
soul becaure—O Allie—because I was unhappy,” 
sudden crimson creeping to her forehead. 

Alice Arnold was vaguely conscious of a feeling of 
exultation—a feeling as if some iron hand that held 
her life in its merciless grasp had been suddenly 
loosened. And yet a feeling of regret and sorrow 
mingled with it—he would be unhappy. For asud- 
den light had dawned upon her, and she saw now 
how utterly hopeless it was for John. With her 
clear sense of right, she could not urge Vida now. 
And a feeling of yearning pity awoke in her heart 
for the little sister whom she had always shielded 
from every care or trouble before. But alas, she 
could not help her now—she could not carry this 
burden for her. 

** You—you think I have done right?” Vida whis- 


little hot hands, touching her lips to them softly now 
and then. 

* Yes, dear, you have done right, and that is more 
and better than all else. You are young, and life 
has been very fair for you, little sister. In my love 
I could not have wished it always so, but He knows 
best, darling. Try to believe this, and accept it as, 
somehow, best. It is very hard to bear, but thou- 
sands have borne the same pain, and grown gentle 
and tender and pationt—better, and more unselfish 
than they could otherwise ever have been.” 


—you cannot understand this bitterness. You who 











“But, O Alice—I loved him so! You do not know 


pered after a little time in which Alice had held her | 
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are always so calm and patient, without any of the 
strong feelings and passionate impulses which possess 
me, can form no idea of the slow torture I have un- 
dergone in the last two weeks. You, who have nev- 
er loved, can talk of calmness, and patience, and dis- 
cipline—” 

Alice suddenly arose and went to the window, 

and leaned out. A sudden spasm contracted her 

face and her hands clutched the window-sill ner- 
vously. It was only for a moment, and then she 
came back with a kind, pitying face, and sat patient- 
ly and lovingly by the bedside, listening, consoling, 
cheering, until at last the little fluttering hands 
grew stillin her clasp, the long lashes closed softly 
over the pretty, tearful eyes, and Vida bad forgotten 
her grief in sleep. But until long after midnight 
a& white, tearless face gleamed through the pale 
moonlight—a face upon which was written anguish 
too bitter for tears, as the tremulous lips asked brok- 
enly for grace, and strength, and patience to bear 
cheerfully all the discipline which He saw best to 
give; for calmness to bear misunderstanding; for 
self-renunciation and self-abnegation sufficient to 
lose herself in thoughts of others; for content in the 
quiet way of thoughtful care that had been hers so 
long, and for sweetness and gentleness to smooth and 
make pleasant the rough places for the dear feet of 
those she loved. Then the uplifted eyes drooped, and 
& sweet, wordless prayer went up from her heart that 
he might be blessed and happy; tbat this disappoint- 
ment might be softened for him, somehow, and that: 
life might hold all fair and beautiful things for him, 
always. 

Then quietly disrobing, she laid down beside Vida, 
almost holding her breath lest she should awaken her 
to a sense of her sorrow, her heart overrunning with 
tender pity for her pretty young sister, and an 
earnest wich that, in some way, she could carry the 
burden for her. 

And softly through the open windows canie in the 
sweet, dewy odors, mingling silently with the misty 
moonlight and the tremulous shadows; and, viewless 
and noiseless, a shining host of radiant-faced angels 
came and encamped round about them, and filled all 
the air with tender peace. 





CHAPTER X. 
MISS EDGERLY’S TRIUMPH.—HOW SHE MANAGED IT, 


VIDA ARNOLD had a good share of womanly pride, 
and she came to the very natural resolution of keep- 
ing the real state of her feelings from the sharp eyes 
of Sybil Fdgerly. And in order to do this she must 
not only be gay and smiling, but must also keep up 
her friendship with that young lady. This was the 
hardest of all, for one of her impulsive temperament. 
But they should not know, she said, resolutely, and 
so when Duke came into the bouse that. next fore- 
noon and offered his congratulations, and asked 
gayly “ when it was to come cft,” Vida said, quietly, 
**she did not know,” but suffered him to believe that 
she had accepted Fleming. ‘1 can get through with 
the farce, easier, so,’ she thought. And Duke, after 
loitering restlessly about a few moments, went to his 
work, where soon after he surprised Mr. Arnold by 
declaring his disgust for farming, and Western farm- 
ing in particular, and added, that as be was now 
twenty-two nearly, be thought he might as well be 
looking out for himself a little. 

* Why, Dick!” Mr. Arnold said, both pained and 
surprised. ‘“ I had always expected you would stay 
with me. I havealways intended that you should 
share equally with Alice and Vidain what little I 
have. Nota large fortune, I know, but a very com- 
fortable one, now. Duke, you must not leave me—l 
cannot have you go!”’ 

‘* Why sould you care? Iam only a poor found- 
jing whom nobody knows. If she had lived—or if I 
had, anywhere in the wide world, a father to own 
me or care for me—” 

** Duke— Duke—don’t!”” Mr. Arnold interrupted, 
with a sharp quiver of pain in his voice. ‘Is not her 
grave here, and have I not tried to be a true father 
to you all these years? Duke, I would rather give 
you every dollar Iam worth in the world, and turn 
my girls into the world penniless than have you 
leave me.” 

** One of them at least is already provided for.” 

‘You mean Vida? Yes, I suppose so, though it 
was quite a surprise tome. But I could not give her 
toa better man than John Fieming. But, Duke, 
there is a little matter I should like to speak to you 
about,” he said, hesitatingly. 

Duke looked up and he went on: 

**T hardly know how to approach it, it is rather a 
delicate matter. Let me ask you first if Sybil Edg- 
erly has not talked to you about leaving here?” 

*“* Yes,”” Duke answered, coloring, ‘‘she has said 
she thought I could do better for myself elsewhere. 
But that is not the reason of my desiring to go. I 
am discontented here.” 

** Were you discontented before she came?” 

Duke was silent. 

*T do not want you to think that I would wish to 
control you in any way, Duke, but something tells 
me that Sybil Edgerly is not a true, pure-hearted 
woman.” 

“You have no right to say this,” Duke cried, 
flaming up. 

**No, my dear boy, I know I have not,’? he an- 
swered, half-sorrowfully. ‘‘But my love for you 
leads me to be suspicious. I want your life to be 
happy—there are reasons why I feel it my duty to 
see, as faras human foresight can see, that it is. 





This thought has been the one consolation of my life 


since—since,” he stopped, hesitated, and then went 
on rapidly—* since I found you were her child. 
For, Duke, I knew your mother once, once when she 
was young and happy. And she was very dear to 
me in those days. I have never told you before, but 
1 ask you now, for her sake, for the love we bore each 
other in the old days—for I was her nearest friend 
once—to stay with me, and listen to me as you would 
to her if she stood pleading before you.” 

He paused, his breath coming quick, his forehead 
covered with great drops of perspiration. His evi- 
dent emotion, and his allusion to his mother, touched 
Duke, and he said, gently: 

“ You have been a father to me, and I doubt if I 
could love an own father better. I love you more 
now since you have told me that. If you could only 
tell me about him. I think sometimes that I shall 
see him some day—that he will come for me. Do 
you think he deserted my mother meaningly?” 

** No, I think he could not belp—I mean he must 
have—have died, or something,” his lips growing 
whiter, and a strange look coming into his eyes. 

“ She never would tell me anything about him, 
though I have seen her, when she thought I was 
asleep, cry bitterly over the picture—the one that 
got lost, you know.” 

Mr. Arnold groaned and walked away. 
moment he came back. 

** I want to tell you what Mrs. Denslow told me 
about Miss Edgerly, Duke. You will not beangry?” 
**No, but Mrs. Denslow hates Sybil.” 

* Perhaps; I do not know. She says, however, 
that when she married Mr. Edgerly, Sybil was a girl 
of sixteen, and even then engaged to a man older 
than her father. But he was rich, and she was de- 
termined to have money somehow. She was indo- 
lent and vain, and wished for the means to nurture 
those passions. Her father was poor, and she had 
been pinched all her life. But before the wedding- 
day arrived he died, and that chance for the grati- 
fication of her ambition was lost. After that there 
was some sort of an entanglement with a young man 
named Hosmer—Robert Hosmer, I think. He was 
possessed of less brains than money, and his father, 
who, by the way, owned the money, after all, and 
was very proud, took the matter in hand, and there 
was a great stir, which ended in Sybil’s going north 
somewhere, and young Hosmer’s remaining in Wil- 
mington. But there were things said of her which 
were very unpleasant, whether they were true or not. 

‘‘ She did not return until after her father’s death, 
some two years later. Then she came on and took 
possession of what little property he left, a small 
farm, and sold it, thus turning her father’s wife out 
of doors. But afterward, when Mrs. Edgerly mar- 
ried Martin Denslow, she had the assurance to come 
and settle herself upon them. Two years ago, when 
they came West, she declined to accompany them, 
but to their surprise, if not pleasure, she came upon 
them this summer. Mrs. Denslow says she is artful, 
selfish and unprincipled, evenif no graver charges 
could be proved against her. Making all due allow- 
ances for Mrs. Denslow’s dislike, there is still left a 
suspicion that is decidedly unpleasant.” 

Duke worked on in silence, the giant stalks of corn 
half hiding him from his companion, as the two 
worked quietly at their tasks. Mr. Arnold thought 
it best to let the matter rest there, knowing how of- 
ten opposition hastens the very thing one most 
wishes to avoid. But neither of them once dreamed 
that while they talked another listener had drawn 
near, and pausing at the edge of the corn, had stood 
motionless until they had finished, and then with a 
fierce glitter in the black eyes, had turned and walked 
hurriedly away. 

Duke had agreed to go with Miss Edgerly to call 
on some young ladies living in the village with whom 
she had formed a slight, acquaintance, but whose 
place of residence she did not exactly know; at least 
she said she did not, and of course Duke offered to 
escort her. He expected to call for her, but a little 
to his surprise, she came riding leisurely: up to the 

door while they were at tea. 

Duke felt slightly embarrassed, remembering the 
morning’s conversation, and manifested it by coloring 
violently and upsetting bis tea in Alice’s lap. 

** Tt is so pleasant, and I wanted to see dear Vida a 
moment, that I concluded not to wait for you,” she 
said, as Duke stepped to the door, “‘ but ride over and 
wait until you were ready.” And laying her daintily 
gloved hands lightly in his, she sprang to the ground, 
letting them remain a moment, and saying some- 
thing in a low voice, which those at the table could 
not hear, but could plainly see the whole expressive 
little pantomime, which was precisely what she in- 
tended. She was looking unusually well, and was 
in exuberant spirits. Her color came and went 
charmingly, her eyes drooped, and danced, and 
flashed under their long lashes, and her whole face 
was lit up by some strange, subtle fire. She wore a 
pale pink cashmere riding-dress trimmed with black 
velvet a quarter of a yard deep, and a black turban 
with a long, fleecy pink plume falling over her shoul- 
der and mingling with the loose, heavy black curls 
that fell almost to her waist. This costume, at once 
so unurual and unique, became her wonderfully, 
which it is barely possible she suspected. 

She kissed Vida with a great show of affection, 
and let her little white hand rest lovingly on Alice’s 

shoulder, who, despite her reputed ‘“ calmness,” 
found it almost impossible to resist throwing it off. 
But she managed to endure it, though it seemed as 
if every drop of blood in her veins was liquid fire. 


After a 


“O Mr. Arnold, dauish ontiede ton dee 
my hand to-day,” she cried, suddenly, just as 

were about starting, drawing off her glove a a 
and looking back at him. He stepped out. 

“Come nearer, you cannot see there, it is very 
nearly invisible,” laughing lightly. “ Whoa, Dart! 
There, do you see?” bending suddenly down, ana 
whispering, ‘‘ Take care!’ as she thrust a slip of 
paper in his hand, and then wheeled and galloped 
Off, looking back and kissing her hand mockingly to 
him as she swept away. 

Some intuition told him that the paper, w 

it contained, was on chase abieypins per gh he 
could he withdrew and opened it and read, with 
parted lips and startled eyes, the following: 

“There is such a.thing as an alliance offensive and 
defensive—would it not be well for you and I? I 
opportunely heard to-day how much you know of my 
previous life. Without stopping to dispute it, I 
hasten to say that perhaps J know quite as much of 
yours, which you cannot dispute! Shall I tell the 
story of Mary Everett and Mary Everett’s husband ? 
Was it not strange that he disappeared so mysteri- 
ously from Baltimore? What do you say to the 
alliance?” 

For a moment it seemed as if the solid earth was 
yawning at his feet, and he almost wished, in his 
agony, that it might, and swallow him up forever. 
Had he kept this secret all these years to have it re- 
vealed now—now when he thought the grave had 
buried it all past any resurrection on earth? With 
an unsteady step, as if the weight of twenty years 
had been suddenly added to his life, he crept away 
to the lonely river-grave, and cast himself prone 
upon the ground. 

The sun went down, and the moon and stars came 
out, and the cool damps came up from the river, 
and still he lay there, silent and motionless almost 
as if he were dead. But by-and-by the ligh& bright- 
ened the windows, and then he arose and went slowly 
up to the house. 

“TI don’t feel like making those calls to‘night, 
Duke,” Miss Edgerly said, just before they reach d 
the bridge. ‘*Do you mind if we ride over the 
prarie instead?” 

“1 had rather,” he said, eagerly. 

“ You see Iam a little bit blue, to-night. Mrs, 
Denslow has been out of humor all day—I wish she 
would let me love her—I am so alone in the world ;” 
a@ little fluttering sigh just stirring the snowy muslin 
chemisette on her bosom, from which the soft pink 
cashmere was folded away. 

“Sybil, you ought not to feel so,” Duke respondedy 
warmly. 

*¢T cannot help it! I have neither parents, broth- 
ers nor sisters, nor—friends.” 

“ Sybil ” 

‘J have not!” her red lip trembling, and some- 
thing very like a tear glittering on the silken lashes. 
“ Even you, who I thought was my friend—who had 
seemed from the first semehow different from the 
others, listen quietly to the most malicioys stdrics 
which hatred can invent.” 

*Tcould not help listening when he spoke,” he 
said, reddening, for he saw now that she had over- 
heard what Mr. Arnold had said. ‘“ But I never be- 
lieved it, Sybil, do not think that.” 

She did not speak, and he leaned forward and 
touched her arm; they were riding slowly side by 
side. She looked up with one of her bewildering 
glances. 

“If I knew you did not, Duke,” she said, softly, 
letting her eyes fall, “I should not. care what any 
one else thought.” 

“You know I do not,” he said, impressively, his 
eyes on her face. 

She half lifted hers, and letting them fall suddenly 
blushed scarlet. Could any man help taking the 
hint? 

** Sybil,” he said, breathlessly, leaning over her 
saddle-bow, till the wind blew her long curls against 
his face; “Sybil, is my opinion worth so much to 
you?’’ 

“Can you ask?” she asked, half-reproachfully, a 
little quiver of sadness in her voice. 

Sybil, my beautiful Sybil, all the world could not 
make me believe ili of you now! ‘They shall not say 
it of you, either, if 1 may have the right to protect 
you. May I, Sybil?” 

**O Duke! deyou indeed love me?” she asked, a 
sudden light breaking up the sadness in her face. 
**I had hardly dared hope for such happiness as 
this!” 

There were real tears in her eyes, and her lips 
were tremulous with soft emotion. 

There was a little faint struggle in Dake Everett's 
heart, a flitting memory of hopes that had perished, 
of bliss that might have been, and then he yielded 
to the infatuation of the moment, the spell of beauty 
and—art, and whispered words of love and passion 
in the willing ears of his companion, until he quite 

forgot, under the glamour of her lips and eyes, the 
fair face of another little maiden which he bad car- 
ried in his heart a half score of years. 

Roger Arnold had barely reached the house when 
the sound of horses’ hoofs announced the return of 
Duke and Miss Edgerly. He thought it a little 
strange'that she had come back there with him, but 
was still more surprised when Duke, dismounting, 
lifted her carefully off, she clinging to his arms & 
moment, and he bending over and whispering as if 
to reassure her. 

Alice was out, but Mrs Arnold and Vida sat in the 





Duke was not long in getting ready, and the two 





the influence of her bewildering beauty. 


parlor, Vida reading aloud to her mother. She 


were soon mounted, he evidently a good deal under; stopped as they came in, and something in the faces 


of both told the story before a word was spoken. For 
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an instant the room seemed going swiftly round and 
round, and then Duke’s voice recalled her wander- 
ing senses. : 

“Sybil is going to be my wife, father, mother, sis- 
ter Vida,” he said, hastily—he had never called them 
so before—‘and I want you to receive her kindly 
for my sake.” ~ ~% 

Sybil came shyly forward, and touched her lips to 
Mrs. Arnold’s cheek, then she gave one little swift 
glance of triumph into the face of Vida, and said, 
kissing her very affectionately: 

“TI know you love Duke, and now you must divide 
your love and give me half—mustn’t she, Duke?” 

“ Yes,”’ he said, a little confusedly. “Come, you 
have not spokgn to father.” 

She swept suddenly round, the rich velvet of her 
riding-dress sweeping the floor, and looked him full 
in the eye, a gleam of triamph and defiance strug- 
gling with the real feeling in her face. Then the 
two touched hands and the announcement of the en- 
gagement was over. 

There was a little general conversation, and then 
Miss Edgerly rose to go, saying with a smile that she 
“hoped they would try to love her a little—she had 
never had anybody to love her—and she was quite 
sure she and Vida should be the dearest of sisters.” 
And then Duke suddenly drew her away, and in a 
moment more.they were gone, only a faint echo of 
laughter—a woman’s soft, silvery laughter — floating 
back through the still, moon-lighted air, to the little 
parlor. 

There was a little look of relief mingled with the 
annoyance in Roger Arnold’s face. It was very evi- 
dently not a match to his liking. His wife saw that, 
and forbore to make any remarks, though she had 
always rather liked Miss Edgerly, or Sybil, as she 
must learn to call her now that she was to be one of 
the family. And then she wondered ‘‘ what Alice 

, would say.” . 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONSOLATION.—THE FACE AGAINST THE PANE. 


Ir was not an easy thing for Alice Arnold to meet 
Jobn Fleming and ted) him of the result of her in- 
tercession in his behalf. But she had promised, and 
she must doit. All the way down the cool, grassy 
road, she tried to think of some way to soften the 
pain and disappointment to him. She wondered if 
he would go away again, a little feeling of loneliness 
shadowing her heart. And then, before she had 
fairly decided how she was to tell ‘him what she felt 
would be so bard for him to hear—for she knew he 
had no right now to hold out any hope—he startled 
her by rising up from the shadow of a tree on the 
river bank, and coming directly in her path. 

“T see,” he said, quietly, “it is written in your 
face. Do you indeed feel so sorry for me, Allie?” 

** You must not blame Vida, John,” she said, hur- 
tiedly, not daring to look in his face. “She did not 
think. You see—you will keep her secret, I know— 
she has loved Duke ever since she can remember, sbe 
says. It seemed to be understood between them until 
this Miss Edgerly came, though there was no verbal 
engagement, but since then there has a coldness 
grown up between them, and Duke is very attentive 
to Miss Edgerly. She tries very hard to attract him, 
and poor little Vida is very miserable. I think it 
was the hope to win him back that caused her seem- 
ing preference for you, she not thinking how you 
might interpret it. I tell you thus plainly, because 
I think it is right that you should know, and not 
build any false hopes on her relenting. I dared not 
urge her after she told me that; it would be a wrong 
to you both, you know.” 

Somehow John Fieming did not feel half as miser- 
able as he had expected to. What Jack Early had 
said about Alice kept rising in his thoughts continu-, 
ally, and he found himself wishing that he could 
bring that look to her face that he had seen there 
when the lamplight fell across it the night before. 

And Alice, misinterpreting his silence, thought his 
heart so heavy that he could find no words to express 
his sorrow, and so the two walked on a little way in 
silence, and then Alice said, hesitatingly : 

* Will you go away, now, John?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“TI am so sorry.” 

“That I am going?” 

“ That this is going to drive you away—that you 
are so unhappy.” A faint tinge of pink staining her 
cheeks. 

“Allie, I hardly know what to make of myself; but, 
to tell the real truth, I am not so very miserable, af- 
ter all. Don’t despise me, and think me heartless 
and fickle, but I think, perhaps, it was fancy more 
than love which I felt for Vida, though I am sure if 
she had returned my proffered affection 1 should 
have loved her devotedly. I feel no hardness to- 
wards her, and hope she will consider me her friend 
as of old, and let this little episode be forgotten. I 
want you to tell her this, Alice.” 

** Wes,” faintly. 

* And you will not despise me? I don’t stand very 
highly in my own estimation, just now.” 

“‘ Despise you, John! J?” her face glowing. 

He took her hand and drew it through his arm 
without speaking, a sweet feeling of content and 
happiness in bis heart. He vould feel her arm trem- 
ble in his, and though her eyes were downcast, he 
knew they were flaming under their dark lashes. 
His own face was flushed and eager, and, taken all 
in all, in look and feeling, he very little resembled 


. 


the past twenty-four hours had brought a new rev- 
elation to bis heart, he had the grace to see that this 
was no time to declare it, and so after a little they 
fell into a quiet conversation, he waiting for her 
while she went into Mrs. Denslow’s, and then, as if 
by mutual consent, though no word was spoken, 
walking down to the bridge. The placid river looked, 
under the moon, like a massive silver chain girding 
the earth’s broad zone. A group of wild ducks were 
huddled together on the shore, and far and faint 
came the low cry of the little prairie-wolf, and occa- 
sionally the startled note of the grouse, or the sol- 
emn to hoo of an owl far away in the timber. 
Unconsciously John Fleming glided into a descrip- 
tion of some of the rarer sights he had witnessed 


busy London or fashionable Paris, not of English 
estates or French vineyards, not of royal magnifi- 
cence or peasant simplicity, or pomp, or fashion, or 
custom—he hai told all these over and over to other 
listeners—but of the Alps with their grandeur and 
magnificence, of the Appenines with their lake-em- 
bosomed hills, their lofty peaks, forest crowned, with 
Ferni’s grand and beautiful waterfall, where the 
golden laburnum and the rare acacia blossom among 
the rugged rocks; of Rome, the “eternal city,” sit- 
ting on her seven. hills beside the banks of Tiber, 

lorious even in her decline; of Florence the Beauti- 

1, divided by the silvery Arno with its ancient 
bridges, the birthplace of Dante and Michael Angelo, 
and a host of others whose names have become im- 
mortal; of her beautifal drives, and fountains, and 
parks, her magnificent churches and rare paintings 
—of these he spoke now, sometimes almost forget- 
ting his subject in watching the glowing, rapt face 
of his listener. The full scarlet lips were just parted, 
the excited breath coming quick and short over them, 
the sweet oval cheeks had forgotten their paleness, 
and the great black eyes their quiet, and burned and 
flashed with the intensity of their concealed fires. 
The moonlight lay full upon her face, revealing, yet 
softening, itsemotion. John Fleming grew eloquent 
under its inspiration, and his tongue found words it 
had never found before, and his pulses thrilled with 
a new and altogether indescribable emotion. 

Into this supreme moment, with brazen clang, 
broke the noisy clamor of the village bells. It was 
nine o’clock. Alice gave a start of surprise, and 
drew her shawl over her shoulders, and said she 
must go home that moment. And John, who had 
not told her, as he had intended, the great reason of 
his journey, had to walk home with her in order to 
do so. And 80, as they walked slowly up the sward- 
ed road, he told her how some vague presentiment 
had taken possession of him, that if he once more 
visited the scenes of his childhood and earlier youth, 
he might find some clue to his parentage, for it had 
settled into a strong conviction in his mind that his 
mother had assumed the name of Fleming for some 
reason, probably from the fear she so continually ox- 
pressed of “his” finding her, and taking away her 
child. Father Early favored his going, only stipula- 


during his travels; not of the crowded streets of |- 


**T shall want to tell some one if I succeed in find- 
ing out anything,” he said, “and no one else knows 
of it. I did not like to tell father lest he should think 
I was dissatisfied with my home, which God knows 
would not exchange for a ducal palace!” he added; 
fervently, ‘‘ for it holds what all palaces do not— 
true, noble and pure hearts.” 

Mrs. Arnold wondered a little over his journey, 
and questioned Vida a good deal, but upon the whole 
she was rather glad he was going, for he had prom- 
ised to go and see her sister Nellie, the only one of 
all her family that still lived in Plymouth, and to go 
to Pilgrim Hall and to Cole’s Hill, and to stand on 
Plymouth Rock, and to bring her back some shells, 
and sea-mosses, and a few pine cones. 

After he had gone matters settled down into the 
old grooves, save that Duke grew restless and mioody, 
and even the gay sallies and high spirits of his beau- 
tifal fiancee failed to bring back the old sunshine to 
his face. He got to watching Vida a good deal, and 
he could not help seeing that the sweet apple-blos- 
somy freshness had left her face, and that she was 
growing to look very much like Alice, only her eye8 
had not the steady, strong light in them that hers 
had. She was more quiet, helped more about the 
house than she used, and was never wayward and 
imperious as she used to be. ‘ Love has changed 
her wonderfully,” he thought, shutting hie teeth 
hard together. “Ishould never know that it was 
Vida.” And then he took to watching the mail for 
letters from Fieming, and when none came, and 
Vida grew more quiet and grave, he attributed it.to 
that circumstance, and raved inwardly that he did 
not write, yet feeling all the time as if he should be 
strongly tempted to destroy the letters if any came. 
He fully believed what Sybil had told him—charging 
him to great secrecy “* because dear Vida would not 
like it if she knew she told ”—viz.: that Fleming had 
gone to New York to get the bridal outfit, as noth- 
ing in the village, or even in Dixon or Rockford, was 
nice enough for her, he thought. And his going to 
Ohio, and Maryland, and Massachusetts, was only a 
pretty little biind to cover the real purpose of his 
visit. 

And then there followed sundry little hints which 
Duke was so stupid as not to understand, notwith- 
standing that they were so charmingly plain, or at 
least ought to have been to a lover’s comprehension. 
Miss Edgerly knit her black brows, and just the 
faintest bit of a frown darkened her face. She had 
not exactly liked John Fleming’s going east—indeed, 
she did not like John Fleming at all. Shenever had 
since that first evening, when he had told her that 
story about the wilderness. Why did he tell it to 


about that. But noone knew what might happen, 
and she determined to make the most of his absence. 
In pursuance of this resolutionshe fluttered out to 
where Mr. Arnold was gathering vegetables one 
evening—there being a hint of frost in the air—be- 
tween daylight and dark. ° 

Circumstances favored her admirably. Mrs. Ar- 





ting that he should be home “ before snow flew,” 
and take “‘’Hio” in his way. He wanted “ his folks 
and Marthy’s folks” should see “his boy.” He 
** wanted to show them that Jack Early, if he was a 
rough, ignorant old fellow, bad got’ a boy fit for a 
president!’’ as he told Marthy, proudly. Of course 
John did not tell Alice this, but they did afterward, 
and she, like many another woman, thought so too. 
But this night, when they parted, Alice felt a lit- 
tle sad, and in her secret heart hoped he wouldn’t 
find out who his parents were, for in her private be- 
lief they were nothing less than royalty itself, and— 
ah well! she didn’t quite know why she felt in this 
way about it, and reproached herself straightway 
for feeling so, and felt very sorry and conscience- 
stricken about it.{ {But he was not going for nearly a 
week yet, and he should come up there just as he 
had done, and Vida must forget all his foolishness. 
This he asked Alice to tell her, and then he bade 


the peace and content in her own heart to her sis- 
ter’s. It was no easy task, though, for the imperious, 
wayward beauty, who had never been croased in all 
the sweet seventeen years of ber life, was not likely 


can come to a woman’s heart was fresh upon her. 
And Alice herself felt just alittle shocked and in- 
dignant when she learned how far it had gone, and 
that Duke bad brought ber there to triumph over 
her little Vida, though of course he didn’t suspect 
‘how it was—and he never should if she could help 
it—but that Sybil Fdgerly’s keen eyes had not scent- 
ed the secret she was not so sure. 

And so, as he had said, John Fleming came to 
the Arnolds as usta), though Alice was always 
preserit now, much to Mrs. Arnold’s wonder. Vida 
had asked that her mother be kept in ignorance of 
the whole matter; she could not bear her questions 
and remarks, and perhaps blame. And so, though 
she was not quite sure that it was right, Alice had 
allowed her mother to believe that Vida and Jobn 
were lovers. She pitied herso much in those first 
few days, when Sybil Edgerly came there so con- 
tinually, and hung about Duke, and talked of ** what 
they should do,” and “what they would have,” 
when she “ Came to live with them,” blushing shyly, 
and half glancing at Duke when she said it, that she 
could deny her nothing which could make the way 
easier for her. 

And so the week passed awa, and John Fleming 
took his departure. He had asked Alice to write to 





one’s ideal of a rejected lover. But whatever his 
thoughts were he kept a very discreet silence. If; 





—— 


him while he was gone, and she, half holding her 
breath, had promised in a very faint voice. 


her good-night and went away. She stole softly up ! 
the stairs to tell Vida and to try to impart some of , 


to be calm and patient whenthe greatest grief that . 


nold was shut up in her room with the neuralgia, 
, Vida wasin her chamber, and Duke and Alice had 
| driven over to the village. She wrapped her soft 
| crimson shawl about her dainty shoulders as she 
crossed the damp grass, and though she hummed a 
, little gay air in the sweetest of voices, there was a& 
very unpleasant expression in her eyes. . 

* Aren’t I good to come out to help you?” she 
asked, with a little laugh, as she tried to lift a mam- 
moth pumpkin with her little jewelled hands. 

‘“ I fear you will not be able to help me much,” he 
returtied, rather amused at her attempt, just as all 
‘men are when a woman’s hands give proof of her 
weakness—as if strength were of the muscles only. 

But she persevered until the task was completed. 

“TI want to get used to farm work,” she said, 
laughing. 

“And this farm in particular?” 

** Yes—no, I can’t just tell that yet. You remem- 
ber the note I gave you?” she asked so abruptly, 
that he started so violently as to drop the long, mar- 
bled melon he had in his arms. 

‘¢ Yes, I remember,” he answered. 

“ Well, as we are to be friends, I shall have you for 
alittle help. Youknow—he told you—that I am to 
be Duke Everett’s wife. I wish you to advise him to 
be married at once. It may geem strange to you, 
but I ask you to do it, nevertheless.” 

“ Miss Edgerly, is not that a gentleman’s privilege, 
the urging of the wedding-day?” he asked, coldly. 

** Listen, Roger Arnold,” she said, in a firm, hard 
voice, very unlike her usual sweet tones. “I love 
Duke Everett, and I intend to marry him—it might 
as well be first as last. J say it shall be first. It can 
make no great difference to you or him—it does to 
me. What I ask of you is your help, and I do not 
believe you are willing to take the consequences of a 
refusal. How would you like for your wife and chil- 
dren to hear the story I could tell them, and ay, will, 
if you refuse to comply with my request. It might 
not end there, either, you know, it might—’’ 

“Stop!” In Heaven’s name, stop!” he cried, grasp- 
ing herarm. “Tell me what I af to do, and leave 
me.” 

“ Gallant, upon my word!’’ laughing disagreeably. 
“Well, it is an easy thing enough for you. I only 
ask you to advise—you understand? Of course Jam 
not to appear in the affair. I will attend to my own 
part in my own way. Any time within a month will 
do. Good-night,” with a sweeping courtesy, * pleas- 
ant dreams, mon ami.”’ 

Roger Arnold stood like one paralyzed until the 
last flutter of her drapery had vanished in the gath- 





ering shadows,iand then with a shudder he went 


her unless—but pshaw! of course he knew nothing: 


towards the house. The chillin the air had struck 
suddenly to bis heart, and strong chills convulsed 
him from head to foot. He paused just ashe reached 
the door, and saw Duke and Alice riding slowly up 
through the uncertain light. “It might as well be 
done at once,” he said, sadly. 

And go, after Alice had gone in tocarry her mother 
some sort of an opiate she had got for her at the doc- 
tor’s, and Duke had put up the horse and come in, 
he said, trying hard to appear in earnest; * 

‘* Duke, hadn’t you better bring Sybil home at 
once? Perhaps her home at the Denslows is not 
very pleasant, and if it is to be sometime, why not 
now? I think it is best.” 

‘‘Father Arnold! I haven’t—I don’t—I—I—” 


Duke short in strange confusion, 
You asked her to marry you?” 
“ Yes,” slowly. 


“ Then it had better be over with at once. It will 
be better for us all.” 

* I am in no—” Duke began, then glancing up he 
saw Vida in the shadow leaning against the window, 
her eyes on his face. ‘I am delighted,” be said, 
with a feverish show of eagerness. “I feared you 
might object, or I should have urged the matter my- 
self. 1 will see Sybil to-morrow and haveit arranged 
for an early day.” : 

Roger Arnold had paid one more price for the wrong 
of the past—that. terrible wrong that had cast its 
shadow over all the brightness and sweetness of the 
last twenty years. He leaned his head on the table, 
and groaned in bitterness of spirit. The house was 
still, his wife had fallen asleep, and only the faint 
chirp of the crickets broke the solem silence. The 
light cast a faint, sickly glare upon the walls and 
windows, and the wind swept up from the prairie 
with a hollow moan. Presently by some inexplain- 
able force of attraction, he raised bis eyes to the 
window, and saw, plain and distinct,A FACE PRESSED 
AGAINST THE PANE. His strength deserted him 
and with a low cry he fell to the floor. 





THE MAN WITH A CHARMED LIFR. 

An Italian champion came to London, combining 
in himself the qualities of wizard, magician and nec- 
romancer, Though a stranger, none dared to impede 
him, as he had not only challenged the bravest cava- 
lier in the kingdom to combat, but slain also all that 
came to meet him. And what was still worse, this 
stranger lived magnificently, like a prince, and at 
the expense of the city. So the citizens offered @ 
measure of gold to the man who would successfully 
do him battle; but none such could be found. One 
day, while this stranger knight was the subject of 
conversation, the queen lifted up ber proud head, 
and looking round on the assemblage of goodly 
knights before her, said: 

‘And is there none in all our realms, for love of 
king and country, for love of lady fair, or yet for lové 
of me, would draw his sword against this stranger 
knight of Italy?” 

“There is none,” replied an old lord, “but a@ cet- 
tain Scot, newly come up to London, Donald Oig of 
Monaltrie.” . 

So immediately a messenger was despatched to 
summon Donald to the royal presenee. As theking’s 
messenger was returning, accompanied by a tall 
Highlander, they met the procession. The challenge 
was given, and the drummer about to beat again be- 
fore repeating it, when Donald, drawing his sword, 
thrust it through and through the drum, 

‘¢ There,” said he, “ hae deen wi’ ye din.” 

The Italian, stepping up before bis drummer, de- 
manded who it was had dared to offer such 

“Sir, stranger, Iam Donald Farquharson of 
altrie and Tilliegarmont, the chief of the clan Fear- 
chair, and ready and willing to meet thee in such 
wise and when and where it listeth thee.” 

So the engagement was set for an early hour the 
next day. 


Italian champion’s servant, and from him obtained 
the secret that his master’s life was a charmed oné, 
as he was in compact with his dark majesty; the 
compact being, that no man bearing iron on bis per- 
son could hurt him, nor man walking in leather 
shoes prevail against him; nor sword that iron ever 
touched or leather ever received pierce bim; and if 
by any means he was pierced, when the sword was 
withdrawn from the wound he was to revive again} 
and, finally, while fighting, he was to have a shade 
on each sido, which would lead the opponent to sup- 
pose that he had three to contend with. Donald 
having possessed himself of this information, turned 
it to his own advantage, and, in the morning, when 
many people came to accompany him to the place of 
meeting, the peculiarity of his costume struck them 
not a little. When they reached the rendezvous the 
Italian was waiting, and they at once engaged, and 
three opponents, as he had been led to expect, ap- 
peared before Monaltrie; but he, profiting by the 
servant’s information, heeded only the middle one. 
The Italian with his two shadows made dreadful 
downward plunges, while the Celt kept parrying and 
thrusting undauntingly; and so the combat went on. 
The spectators, fascinated by the terrible struggle, 
gazed in breathless silence. Again and again came 
the dread downward thrust, met by the quick, sure 
parry. At last the Scot’s sword glittered through 
the Italian’s side. 

“ Withdraw thy sword, Scot,” roared the Italian. 

‘‘ Let the spit go with the roast,” replied Donald, 
still mindful of the servant’s information. 

So the champion, groaning out “ the devil has kept 





ill-faith with me!” fell back and expired. 


That evening Donald made the acquaintance of the | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IT was a rush, and no mistake; for they bad been 
priming themselves up with rum, I should think, for 
the last hour or two, till they were nearly mad; and 
with Van at their head, they came on, yelling like so 
many devils, more than Englishmen, though cer- 
tainly half of them were from all parts of the world. 
There was no time then for thinking, and betore you 
knew where you were it was give and take. 

We fired as they came on; but I did not see that 
much harm was done, only one chap falling; while 
as they returned it, Mr. Wallace gave a cry, and 
clapped his band to his shoulder, dropping, at the 
same time, his cutlash, which Tomtit laid hold of, 
for he had just shied his pistol, atter firing it, right 

-at Van's head, only missing him by halt an inch or 
80. 

Van dashed right at the skipper like a cat, and 
with one cut sent him down, when he turned upon 
me to serve me the same; but I was too quick for 
him, and as I jumped aside, his cutlash hit the bulk- 
head and snapped in two. I believe it would bave 
gone hard with him then, for that carver was sharp, 
and my old blood was up, but in the straggle I was 
driven back; and the next thing I saw was Mr. Ward 
drive that skewer of his right through one feilow’s 
shoulder, and then starting back, he tired three shots 
from his revolver, but with what effect I never saw, 
for two of the piratical rascals were at me, and it 
was all I could do to keep them at adistance. I 
fetched one a chip across the back of the band at 
last, though, and sent him oft howling and cursing; 
and then managing to avuid a cut, and sending my 
arm out, I caught the other right in the chest, and 
down he went like a stone; when, to my surprise, I 
found it was only the buckhorn handle I had bit him 
with, the blade having flown out, and gone goodness 
knows where. 

There was no time to choose who should be your 
next enemy, for two or three were at you directly, 
and there I was at last, fighting best way | could 
with my fists, driven here and there with the planks 
slippery with blood, and men, some wounded, some 
only stunned, lying about for you to fall over. 

I kept casting an eye at Mr. Ward, and could see 
that he was fighting like a hero; but all at once I 
made a jump to get at him, for I saw Van creep up 
behind, while he was defending himself from a big 
fellow with a cutlash, and though I shouted to him, 
it was of no use, for the poor young fellow was cut 
down just as I turned dizzy from being fetched down 
with a crack from a marline-spike. 

When I came to again, my head was aching aw- 
fully, and I fuund myself lying upon the deck, with 
old Sam Brown dabbing my forehead with a wet 
swab. Close aside me was Bill Smith, and the sight 
of him alive did me so much good that I jumped up 
into a sitting position, and gave his hand a good 
shake. But there, it was for all the world like hay- 
ing boiling lead poured from one side to the other of 
your head, and [ was glad to lean against the bulk- 
head again. 

There were half-a-dozen of the crew keeping watch 
over us, while Sam whispered to me that six bodies 
had been shoved out of the port—three being pas- 
sengers; as to the rest on our side, Mr. Warid’s 
8 the worst wound, but he, poor fellow, was 
sitting up pale and anxious, with his handkerchief 
tied round his head, and evidently, like me, wonder- 
ing what was to happen next. 

I could not heip noticing soon after how well the 
women bore it all; hushing and chattering to the 
children to keep them quiet, and doing all they could 
to keep them from noticing our wild and wounded 
faces. They were all huddled together in the big 
cabin, while, with the exception of the men on guard, 
the mutineers were on deck. From the slight roil- 
ing of the ship, it seemed that they had altered her 
course; but my head was too much worried and con- 

_ fused for me to notice much, and that day slipped by 
and the night came—such a night as I pray God I 
may never again pass; for the cabin-hatches were 
closed upon us, and none of the men staid down, but 
aiter serving round some biscuit and water, and 
some rank, bad butter at the bottom of one of the 
little tabs, they went on deck, though we :oon found 
that a couple of them kept watch. 

It was a sad’ night and a bitter, for as soon as 
darkness came down upon us, the poor women, who 


could hear the smothered sobbing and wailing, till it 
went through you likea knife. I believe they tried 
all they could to keep it in, poor things: but then 
*taint in’em, you know, to keep up long; and then 
when the children broke out, too, and wanted all 
sorts of things that they couldn’t have, why, it was 
awful. 


everything; but we couldn’t, you see, not even sec- 
ond best, try how we would. 


dark for we chaps as had got knocked about. “Ij 
shan’t*burt. See to Bill Smith here. Tell you what | 
it is, though, sir—you wont ketch me at sea again in | 
such a Noah’s Ark as this here.” 





* help.” 


had held up so well all day, broke down, and you | 


“In course I will, sir,” I says; and then, hearing 
& growl on my right, I says: “That aint Bill, sir, 
that’s Sam. He’s all right; nobody can’t hurt him, 
isis blessed head’s too thick.” 

Directly after the doctor felt his way to ‘Bill Smith, 
and tied up his head a bit, while I was wondering 
what to do for the best, listening all the time to wo- 
men wailing, and little ones letting go, as if with the 
full belief that they’d got the whole of the trouble in 
the ship on their precious little heads. Whatseemed 
the best thing to do was to quiet some of them; and 
if it had been daylight, a sight or two of my phiz 
would have frightened ’em into peace; but how to 
do it now I didn’t know. ‘‘ Howsoever, here goes for 
a try,” I says; and I groped my way along as well as 
I could, expecting every moment to be deafened, 
when I turned half mad with rage, for some one 
yells down the skylight: 

* Stop that noise!” and at the same moment there 
was a pistol fired right into the wailing crowd; then 
there was a sharp, clear shriek, and directly after a 
afillness that was awtul. 

“It was acruel, cowardly act,” I heard some one 
say then close to me; “ but Miss Bell—’’ 

And then directly came the young lady’s voice 
saying: 

“It is almost as cowardly, sir, tospeak to me in this 
way when I am so unprotected.” 

By your leave,” I saye, grufily, and I felt a little 
hand laid on my arm. 

“Is that you, Mr. Roberts?” says Miss Bell, and I 
could feel her soft breath on my cheek. 

** It’s old Tom Roberts, without the mister, ma’am,”’ 
I says, “and at your sarvice. What shaill do?” 

What could I do? Kum question, wasn’t it? 
When, if she didn’t put a little toddling thing into 
my arms—a bit of a two-year-older, as was just be- 
ginning to cry again, after the fright of the pistol; 
but I turned myself into a sort of cradle, got rocking 
about, and if the soft, round little thing didn’t go off 
fast asleep, and breathe as reg’lar as so much clock- 
work! 

** Well done you, Tom Roberts,” I says, after lis- 
tening to it for about half an hour; and, do you 
kuow, I did feel a bit proud of what 1’d done, being 
the first time you see, that I’d ever tried to do such 
a thing; and so through the night I sat there with 
my back to the bulkhead, and with my head all wor- 
ried like, for now it was me groaning, and now it 
seemed that I was crying like a child, and then peo- 
ple were telling me to be quiet, only I wouldn’t, for I 
had mutinied, and was going to kill Mr. Ward, and 
marry Miss Bell, and things were all mixed together, 
and strange and misty, and then thicker still, and at 
last all was blank, and I must have gone off to sleep, 
in spite of my trouble, for when I opened my eyes, it 
was broad daylight again, and then the first thing 
they lit on was a little, chubby, curly-headed thing 
in my lap, watching me as serious as could be, and 
twisting its little hagd in mine. 

I hadn’t eyes for anything else for a little while, 
but as soon as I did take a look round, all the troubles 
seemed to come back with a jump, for most of the 
party were asleep: there they all were, first-class 
passengers and steerage passengers, all huddled to- 
gether, no distinctions now. Old Sam was snoring 
away close alongside of the skipper and Mr. Wallace, 


up at the farend sat Miss Bell, bending over her 
brother, who lay on a locker; but whether she was 
asleep or not I couldn’t tell. 

But there was something else took my attention, 
and that was that though all the other berths seemed 
empty, one had some one lying in it, and that berth 
Icould not keep my eyes off, for it got to be s »me- 
how mixed up with the firing of that pistol down the 
skylight and the sharp cry I had heard; and so from 
thinking about it all, I got it put together in a shape 
which Mr. Ward afterwards told me wae quite right, 
for a little lad of nine years old was killed by that 
cowardly bullet, and it was him as I saw lying in the 
berth. 

By degrees, first one and then another of our mis- 
erable party roused up with a sigh, and then sat 
staring about in amost hopeless way; all but Mr. 
Ward, who went round to those who had been 
wounded, saying acheering word or two, as well as 
seeing to their bandages; but it was quite by force 
that he had to do the skipper’s, for his wound had 
made him light-headed, and he took it into his poor, 
cloudy brain that Mr. Ward was Van, and wanted to 
make an end of him. 

People svon got whispering together and wonder- 


| ing what was to be done next, for they seemed to be 


busy on deck, and of course we were all very apxious 
toknow; but when Sam Brown got a tub on one of 
the tables, and then hauled himself up to have a look 
through the skylight, he came down again rubbing 
his knuckles and swearing, for one of the watch had 
given him a tap with a marline spike; and after that 
of course no one tried to make out. 

I, for one, expected that they would have taken ad- 





, turn at the spirits; «but no: 
We had no lights, for they wouldn’t give us | 
any, 80 we had to set to, to try and make the best of ' 


“Only a bit of a cut, sir,” I said to Mr. Ward, who ! 


was going round and doing what he could in the | 


“Hush, my man,” he says, “‘and try all you can , 
| row, with them guarding as; when, with his teeth ' 


vantage of having their own way to have a reg’lar 
they certainiy got some 
up, but Van seemed to be driving them all with a 
tightish hand, so that they wer: going on very qui- 
etly and reg’larly, as we found, for by-and-by they 
serves out biscuit and butter and fresh water again; 
and not very lgng after Van sung out down the 


| didn’ t go he’d send and fetch me, I went up, and sat 
down on the deck where he pointed with a pistol. 
Then he ordered up Sam and Bill, and four sailors 
who were on our side (lads only), and the skipper and 
Mr. Wallace, one at a time, till we were all set ina 





and strange and bad they looked, poor fellows; while | 


|; as Sam ever had any thinking machinery at all. 


hatchway for me to come up; and knowing that if I ; 


glistening, Van walks up to the skipper, and hits 
him on the head with the but-end of his pistol, so 
that the poor fellow fell back on the deck. 

“Set him up again,” says Van, savagely; anda 
couple of the mutineers did so, but only fur Van to 
knock him down once more; and he did that four 
times over, till, when they set the poor captain up 
again the last time, he fell back upon the deck of 
himself, being stunned like. It was enough to make 
any fellow burst with rage; but what can you do 
when there’s half a score standing over you with 
loaded pistols? and besides, trouble makes péople 
very selfish, while we all knew how Van was having 
his bit of revenge, cowardly as it was, fur the way the 
captain had treated him. 

Last of all, Van goes and puts his foot on the skip- 
per’s neck, and I made as though to get up, forlI 
thought he was going to blow his brains out; and 
bad and cowardly as the captain had been, I couldn’t 
a-bear to see him hit when he was down without 
trying to help him; bat it was of no use, for I was 
pulled back directly, and all I could do was to sit and 
look on. 

All at once, Van turns a beaker on its end, jumps 
on it, and sticking his arms a-kimbo like a fish-wo- 
man he begins to spout at us; and fine and fierce no 
doubt he thought he looked in his red nightcap, and 
belt stuck full of pistois. 

‘* Now, my lads,” he says, “‘ we’re going to naire 
some of the good old times over again; take posses- 
sion cf one of the beautiful isles in the P’cific, and 
sail where we like under the black flag, free as the 
day, with none of your cursed tyrants to make men 
sweat blood and work like dogs, but all free and 
equal. We’ve done the work and captured the ship, 
and you’ve acted like thieves and curs, and sided 
with them as wil! be ready to kick you for your pains. 
As for you, Wallace, curse you! you have always 
been a cur and a tool; but we shail want help, and 
you can come if you like; while, you others, we'll 
look over what’s gone by, for you did fight like men. 
So, what do you say ?—will you join us, or take your 
chance to reach land in one of the boats with the lot 
below?” 

The young lads all looked at me, to see what I’d 
say, for no one took much notice of Mr. Wallace. 
Biil Smith, too, who was much better, he looks at 
me; and I s’pose old Sam meant to do the same, but 
when I turned to him, all I could make out was the 
whites of his eyes, till he turned his head on one side, 
and I got a sight of one eye, when he turned his head 
t’other way, and then I see t’other. 

It was very plain that they meant me to be spokes- 
man; and seeing that was to be the case, and that, 
after a fashion, they left me to decide, I just turns it 
over in my own mind for a bit, and seeing as I should 
be wanted in the boats to help make the land some- 
where, as they was to be loaded with a set of the 
hg) plessest beings as ever breathed—why, I says: 

** T’others can do as they like; as for me, you never 
asked me at first; and as you’ve done without me so 
far, why, you can do without me now—till you get to 
the gallows,” I added, but so as they couldn’t hear 
me. And, though I hardly expected it from the lads, 
they said they’d do as I did; while, as for Bill and 
Sam, they always was a pair of the helplessest babies 
as ever breathod, and left me to think for ’em ever 
since we first sailed together—indeed, I don’t fancy 


Howsomever, they said as they’d stick by me; and 
Van gave acurse and a swear, and a blow or two at 
us; and then, after a bit of ’scussion, in which women 
was named two or three times, and Van and another 
party was quite at loggerhewls for a bit, he gave his 
orders, big and bounceable like, and telling us to lend 
a hand, made ready to lower down one of the boats. 





CHAPTER 1X, 


Two boats were lowered down, and my two mates 
and me and the four sailors was to man ’em. They 
let down Captain Harness, wounded and half mad as 
he was, into one buat, and Mr. Wallace the mate into 
the other; and then a couple of compasses, and some 
beakers of water, a bag or two of biscuit, and a tub 
of butter weie lowered down. Then came the job of 
getting the passengers into the boats. The men were 
ordered up first, and, some wounded, some savage, 
some weak and disheartened, they were made to take 
their places, some of the mutiueers keeping guard 
with cocked pistols and drawn cutlashes. I believe, 
though, in spite cf their weapons, that a little English 


pluck was all that was needed to save the ship; but + 


no attempt was made, and, trembling and frightened, 
the women and children were ordered up, and then 
the boats were loaded. . 

‘« NOW then, down with you and shove cff,” says 
Van Haigh, showing bis cursed white teeth, and 
pricking at poor Sam Brown with his cutlash, just 
out of malice like. And you should have seen Sam’s 
eyes that time! He never spoke, but it’s my opinion 
if he’d had the chance he’d have shaken Van’s pre- 
cious body until the earrings he was so proud of had 
dropped out of his yeliow ears. But, as I said be- 
fure, Sam didn’t speak; he only lays hold of the side- 
rope, and lowers himeelf into the boat, already too 
full; Bill Smith dropping into the other, in spite of 
his wound. ° 

«Now you!” roars Van to me, for I was standing 
hesitating, and I don’t mind saying that a cold chill 
ran all through me, for just then I heard the click, 
click of his pistol cock, and 1 knew he was taking aim 
at me. Bat I mastered myself, and wouldn’t turn 
round; for it was an important time and there was 
much to think about. There was poor Mr. Ward 


neers; and poor Tomtit, with his knees to his chin as 
he sat upon the deck; and of course they weren’t 
going, for the boats wouldn’t hold any more. And 
there was the fat ‘passenger, as cried when we left 
home; and last of all Miss Bell and her brother 
below... 

It didn’t take me long to make up my mind, for it 
seemed to me as it would never do for me and my 
mates to go and leave them in their trouble, for. 
maybe they'd be sent afloat in a little boat next, and 
woulin’t know how to work her; 80, half ex) ecting 
every moment to drop with a bullet through me, I 
says: 

T’m blest, my lads, if I aint had about enough of 


by him and them as was under him; but now there’s 
a new skipper, I don’t see what call there is for me 
to go afloat with a set o’ lubbers in a crazy boat. 
You, Bill Smith, and you, squinty Brown, can do as 
you like.—Captain Van,” I says, turning to him, “if 
you'll shove that pistol away, I'll stop aboard.” 

* Hooray!” shouts half-a-dozen of the fellows; and 
I could see Van looking me through and through 
with them dark eyes of his; but I don’t think he got 
much below the skin either, and besides, he was a 
bit tickled by me calling him ‘ captain;’ so he puts 
the pistol in his belt, and the next minute Bill and 
Sam was aboard again, looking half puzzled like, 
while the mutineers gave a bit of a cheer, and the 
passengers groaned at us; and, to make matters 
right with them on board, I jumps on the taffrail and 
groans again, and calls the poor beggars swabs—God 
forgive me!—for shoving off in so lubberly a way, 
with their oars dipping anyhow, nohow, one after the 
other in the water, and the boats not trimmed. It 
was acruel trick, but I meant it all for the best; 
while, what to do about old Sam I didn’t know, for 
he was growling and swearing to himself like some 
old tiger-cat, and I was afraid he’d show his teeth 
and claws every moment; but he kept quiet. And 
as for Bill, he seemed misty and dazed, never speak- 
ing, but sitting down on the deck to lean his head 
against the side. Then Van seemed more at rest, for, 
giving his orders, the men uncocked their pistols, 
after making believe to blow the fat chap’s brains 
out, and making the perspiration run down his face, 
mixed up with tears, for he began to pipe his eye 
terribly. 

** Lower ’em below,” says Van; and the fat passen- 
ger saved ’em the trouble; while, when they were 
letting down Tomtit, whose hands were tied, and 
they were going to let go, they fouand bis legs was al- 
ready at the bottom, and then his head disappeared, 
but only to pop up again the next moment like a 
Jack-in-the-box, to see what was going to be done to 
the doctor. 

“ Aint he a rum beggar!” I says to one of the 
bloodthirsty devils at my side, all to make friends, 
you see; and he laughed, and so did two or three 
more, for another of ’em made a cut at the poor 
chap’s head with his cutlash, to make him bob down 
the hatchway again, which he did, thongh only to 
come up again, till finding it wasn’t safe, he kept 
down, and we didn’t see him no morejastthen. The 
poor doctor was the next to take their attention ; 
and, seeing how cut up the poor fellow was, I’d have 
given something to have gone and shaken hands 
with him, and told him what I felt, and at first I 
hardly dare look him in the face. 

They lashed Mr. Ward’s hands behind him, and [ 
saw his lips quiver as he kept on casting an eye at 
the cabin stairs. I knew well enough what he was 
thinking about, only I daren’t look at him much, for 
there were plenty watching me suspiciously enough ; 
and, let alone not wanting to be knocked on the head, 
I felt that to do any good for the passengers, I must 
throw them as had the upper hand off the scent. 

I was leaning against the bulwarks, makivg believe 
to look on, cool as could be, and screwing my old 
mahogany phizog into what I meant to be a grin of 
delight at our freedom, but I know it must have been 
about the sort of screw that a fellow would give 
when lashed to a gun for a round dozen. 

Mr. Ward saw me grinning, and sent such a look 
at me as made my face grow as long as a spoon; but 
that wouldn’t do, and I daren’t give him any signal, 
so I laughed it off, and, pulling out my box and open- 

ing my knife, I goes up to him, and I says in a free- 
and-easy way, “ Have a chaw, mate?” and made- 
believe to cut him one. 

“ You infernal traitorous scoundrel!” he shouted, 
and in spite of his lashings he made at me; while, 
making believe to have my monkey up, I up ith 
my knife and made a stroke at him, sending it 
through his pilot-coat and into one of the side pock- 
ets, dragging at it, to getit out again, and keeping 
it hitched the while, till some of them Jaid hold of 
me by the arm, when, struggling and swearing, I hit 
out with my left hand, and caught Mr. Ward upon 
the chest, sending him down upon the deck, when I 
tried again to get at him, but they held me fast. 

“I'll let him know,” I spluttered ont; and then 
Brassey, Van’s right-hand man, gives the order, and 
three of his mates drags Mr. Ward down the hatch- 
way; when I pretended to be better, and only kept 
on muttering and scowling about like a dog that’s 
lost his bone, till ten minutes after, when I gut @ 
panniken of grog, and sat looking at what was going 
on. e 


CHAPTER X. 


{ pon’r think I’d any plans made; my only idea 
was, that when the: sent the three or four others off, 








with his head bound up, held by two of the muti- 


me and my mates might seize anothor boat, and row 
after them, the same night, for they wouldn’t get 
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it. While the old skipper was aboard, did my duty | 
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very far, as I knew, unless a fresh breeze sprung up, 
and took us away. Certainly the two boats that had 
gone were loaded deep, but they were not making a 
mile an hour; and it seemed plain enough to me 
that unless they could answer for its being calm till 
the poor wretches were picked up, if they ever were, 
the brutes on board had murdered ’em one and all, 
men, women and children, by a slow kind of torture. 

“Not very smart crews, matey,” I says, pointing 
with my knife over my shoulder to where the boats 
were slowly rising and falling, and then I fished out 
a piece of chicken from a tin case of the skipper’s, 
and went on eating away as if I hadn’t a care on my 
mind. “Pig away, my lads,” I says to Bill and 
Sam; but Bill couldn’t touch a snap,- Sam made up 
for it, though; and after plenty of hard work and 
fighting, and two days on biscuit and water, and that 
rank yellow grease sailors get for*butter, one’s teeth 
do get rather sharp. ‘“ Now, if you'll just sarve 
another tot o’ grog round, cap’n,”’ I says to Van, as I 
wiped my knife on the iog of my trowsers, ‘‘I shall 
be about done and ready for work.” 

Some of the fellows laughed, and Van said some- 
thing about my not being such a bad sort after all; 
but I could see as he did not trust me, which, 1 must 
say, was quite right, and the only right thing as I 
ever saw in the blackguard’s character. 

I soon found that though they’d all doubled the 
Cape a good many times, there wasn’t a man with 
navigation enough in him to tell where we were, or 
how to carry the ship on her course; while, though I 
don’t believe I could have worked a reckoning right, 
yet, somehow or other, I fancy 1 could have shoved 
that old ship’s nose into the harbor for which we 
were bound. Their plan seemed tobe crack on due 
south till wé’d got high enough, and then to steer 
west, and get into the P’cific best way we could. I 
give them my bit of advice when it was asked, for I 
thought the more we were in the track of ships, the 
more likely we were to be overhauled; but they 
would not havesit my way; and Van giving his or- 
ders, a lot of us sprung up to makesail. When lying 
out on the main-royal yard, I run my eye round and 
quite jumped again, for, bearing down towards 
where the boats were crawling along, there wasa 
bark with every stitch of canvas set. 

Sam saw it too, for he grunted; but [Give him a 
kick, and down we came, oar vessel feeling the 
breeze now, and careening over as the water began 
to rattle under her bows. 

I felt more comfortable after that; for though I did 
not fora moment think that the shipI had seen 
would overhaul us, still I felt pretty sure that she’d 
pick up those poor creatures in the boats, and save 
them from a horrible death. There was no doubt 
about having seen the bark, but from the deck never 
a glimpse was got of it; and we went bowling along 
in capital style, just, in fact, as if we had been a 
honest ship on a good cruise. ° 

Having nothing particular to do, I went below, 
and the first place I came to was the cabin that had 
been fitted up for Mr. Butterwell’s birds; and on 
getting to’em, there they were, poor little things, 
fluttering and chirping about with their feathers all 
rough, for they’d got no water and seed. Quite a 
score of °em were lying dead in the bottom amongst 
thesand; and after giving the pretty little things 
water, and seed, and paste, I fished out the dead 
ones in @ quiet, methodical sort of a way, turning 
over something in my mind that I couldn’t get to fit, 
when I feels a hand on my shoulder. 

“ Going to wring their necks?” says Van, for it 
was him come down to watch me. 

* Not I,” I says. ‘ They'll do firstrate to turn out 
on the island we stops at. Sing like fun.” 

Look ye here, Roberts,” he says, “‘ we’re playing 
a dangerous game, and you’ve joined us in it, Don’t 
play us any tricks, or—” He didn’t say any more, 
but looked hard at me. 

“ Tricks!” I grumbled out; ‘‘1’m not playing any- 
thing. I’m for real earnest, and no favor to nobody.” 
ey only said don’t,” says Van; and he went up 


i) suspicious hound,” I says to myself; and then 
I began to turn over in my mind what I had been 
thinking of before; and then having, as 1 thought, 
hit upon a bright idea, I hugged it up, and began to 
rub it a little more shiny. 

You see what'l wanted to do was to get a word 
with Mr. Ward, and how to do it was the question. 
I knew well enough that I should be watched pretty 
closely, and any attempt at speaking would be put 
an end to most likely with a bullet, 

Irubbed that thought about no end, and next 
morning I goes to one particular cage where there 
was a linnet that I had seen Mr. Butterwell play all 
sorts of tricks with; and instead of feeding it, I qui- 
etly took out the panting little thing, carried it on 
deck, got up in a corner under the bulwarks, and 
waited my time, watching the while to see if any one 
had an eyeon me. Then I let the bird go; and it 
flitted here and flitted there with a tiny bit of paper 
fastened under its wing, till,as I had hoped, there 
came from out of the cabin skylight a particular sort 
of chirrup, when the bird settled on the glass for a 
moment, and then dropped through the opening 
where it had been broken. 

Now, on that bit of paper I had printed what I 
knew wouldn’t hurt me if the bird was seen by the 
mutineers, for I was afraid to say much the first 
time;. and as I had written on it, “Let him go 
again,” so sure enough up he came ten minutes af- | 
ter, and watching my chance, I followed him about | 
till I caught him, and took him back to his cage, and 
gave him plenty of seed. 
te had taken possession of the cabin next to 





where his prisoners were, and the skylight being 
partly over his place, a word with Mr. Ward was out 
of the question; while such a little messenger as I 
had found would go to his master when called, per- 
haps without calling, specialiy after him fortunate 
enough to catch sight of the bird the first time I 
tried. 

All that day matters went on as usual, a strict 
watch being kept over the prisoners, and more than 
one I fancied having an eye on ‘me. On and on we 
sailed due south, and the weather kept wonderful all 
the time; but there seemed no sign of starting the 
rest of the passengers off in a boat, and I began to 
feel worried and troubled about their fate, and more 
anxious to get on with the plans I was contriving. 
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We shall be pleased to recetve communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





VISIT OF THE BOSTON ENCAMPMENT OF KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS TO PHILADELPHIA.—Boston Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templars will visit Philadelphia on 
the 12th of June. 

The Encampment, under Commander Charles E. 
Powers, accompanied by Hall’s Brass Band of thirty 
pieces, will leave Masonic Temple at 3 o’clock, Satyy- 
day P. M., June 12th, and march to the depot of the 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad, where a special 
train will be in readiness to convey the excursio nists 
to New London, Ct., where the steamer New York, 
of the Norwich Line, will be for their exclusive use 
to transport the party to New York. Arriving there 
they will embark on board a special train over the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad for Philadelphia. 
Arriving about 1 o’clock P. M., on Monday, they will 
be received as the guests of the St. John Command- 
ery, and escorted to the Continental Hotel, where 
apartments have been provided for their occupancy. 
Ona Tuesday it is expected there will be present repre- 
sentatives from Encampments from every State in 
the Union, and a grand parade will take place, to be 
followed by a banquet, and in the evening there will 
be a Knights Templars’ reception at the Academy 
of Music, when the Knights will appear in full rega- 
lia. Wednesday morning the Bostonians embark 
on board a special train for home, taking the same 
steamer at New York which is to convey them there, 
and are expected to arrive in Boston on the morning 
of the 17th, when they will be received by the De 
Molay Encampment, and escorted to the Temple. 





ADDRESS OF THE GRAND MASTER. 
The address of Grand Master Gardner, before the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, March 10th, 1869, has 
‘been published in pamphlet form, and distributed to 
the many Lodges in the jurisdiction of the State. The 
Grand Master gives some excellent suggestions, 
which we hope will be attended to. If he indulges 
in plain talk, it is for the good of the Order, and Ma- 
sons must consider this when they peruse the ad- 
dress. In speaking of the CnARITY FuNnpD, the 
Grand Master confesses that he knows nothing con- 
cerning it. Others are in the same state of ignorance, 
and would like alittle light: 


THE GRAND CHARITY Funp is recognized as be- 


ing duly established by this Grand Lodge in Part |” 


Second of the Constitutions, and is as follows: 

*‘Srcr. 1.—The Charity Fund established by this 
Grand Lodge shall be styled ‘ The Charity Fund of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts,’ and shall con- 
sist of Fisty THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

**Seor. 2.—The Charity Fand shall be held in the 
name of the Grand Lodge, and shall be under the 
direction of a Board of Trustees; and said Board sball 
be styled, ‘the Trustees of the Charity Fund of a 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts.’ 

“Secor. 3.—The interest arising annually from this 

Fand shall be appropriated, as the Grand Lodge 
shall direct, for the relief of such poor and distressed 
brethren, their widows and orphans, as may be 
deemed worthy of assistance; but all interest unap- 
propriated at the end of each year shall be paid over 
by the Trustees to the Treasurer of the Grand Lodge. 
Provided, nevertheless, That, if this Fund shall at 
any time be reduced below the. sum prescribed in 
Sec. 1, all such unappropriated interest shall be add- 
ed yearly to the principal, until it shall again aggpunt 
to Fifty Thousand Dollars.” 
fam unable to state in what condi- 
tion this fund is, or to make you any report in rela- 
tion to it. No report has been made to this Grand 
Lodge for many years concerning it. 1 cannot in- 
form you of whom the Board of Trustees consists, if 
such a Board is in existence. The Article of the 
Constitutions is plain, explicit and direct; and I 
recommend that a Committee be appointed to exam- 
ine into the state and disposition of this Fund, and of 
the interest accruing from it, and report thereon, 
with the number and names of the Trustees, and of 
the vacancies, if any, in the Board. 

The Grand Master next alludes to the Sinking Fand, 
and shows that a little light is needed on that point, 
also. He says: 

THE SINKING ‘FunND, fér the payment of the debt 
incurred in building this Temple, was established by 





the Grand Lodge, with the provision, that the moneys 


constituting this Fund shall be separately invest- 
ed by the Grand Treasurer, under the direction 
of the Board of Directors, and pledged to the pay- 


‘ment of the debt upon the Temple; and also, that 


the Grand“freasurer, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Grand Lodge, shall make a full and exact report of 
this Fand, of the amount received from each Lodge, 
the amount invested, and how invested, and of all 
matters relating thereto. 

At the last Annual Meeting of this Grand Lodge 
no report was made by the Grand Treasurer in ref- 
erence to this Fund, as is required by the vote of 
the Grand Lodge above referred to. The Anditing 
Committee, at that meeting, reported, that during 
the past year, in addition to the payment of the cur- 
rent expenses of the Grand Lodge, all taxes, insur- 
ance, and interest on the whole debt, our liabilities 
have been reduced by the sum of $28,000, and in ad- 
dition, $23,000 of floating debt have been funded in 
the bonds having eight years torun. This Commit- 
tee also verbally reported that the Grand Treasurer 
was then unable to make a proper and fall report of 
the condition of the Sinking Fand. 

Since then no report has been made, except such 
as I hereinafter make in behalf of the Grand.Treas- 
urer. I recommend that a Committee be appointed 
to examine into the condition and investment of this 
Fund, and report thereon to the Grand Lodge. 

The next object of interest is the Temple, and it 
receives full notice at the hands of the Grand Master: 

THE MASONIC TEMPLE has been completed and 
occupied for more than twenty months. The amount 
_of ita cost, in the aggregate, has been stated to you 
from this place; but no report has been made to the 
Grand Lodge by the Board of Directors of the details 
of this vast expenditure of the money of the Masons 
of Massachusetts. Every affiliated Mason in this 
jurisdiction has been, and still is, paying money to- 
wards the extinguishment of the debt created in this 
erection. ‘They have a right to an open, plain, busi- 
ness-like statement of all the expenditures incurred. 
In addition to this, a complete, detailed, financial 
history of this building should be put upon the Rec- 
ords of this Grand Lodge for the benefit of future 
generations. The corporation is ephemeral. Let us 
hope that the Grand Lodge is not 80. In 1827, this 
Grand Lodge received from the State government a 
Charter similar to what it now has, but, in less than 

fifteen years, it was surrendered, and the corpora- 
tion ceased to exist. The Grand Lodge with its 
Records survives; but now where are the Records of 
that corporation? A new Charter was granted in 
1859, and this corporation may have as hau a life as 
the first. 

More than all, the Grand Lodge should have upon 
its Records an inventory of all the personal property 
whith embellishes these halls. 

I recommend that a‘Committee, composed of breth- 
ren of financial experience, be appointed to examine 
into, and report in detail upon, the contracts and 
expenses of this building; that they report an inven- 
tory of the personal property, and cost thereof, be- 
longing to the Grand Lodge contained in the Tem- 
ple; and that they have full access to all the books, 
papers and documents of the Board of Directors, and 
of the Grand Treasurer, for the better performance 
of thia duty. 4 

The Grand Master thinks that the Board of Di- 
rectors are assuming more power than is proper, but 
this matter can be remedied in time if there is occa- 
sion for curbing their authority. 

We would recommend all our brethren to read the 
address, for it will interest them, and show how little 
is really known about the building of the Temple. 





MANCHESTER, N. H.—At Manchester, N. H., the 

following brethren were elected and installed as offi- 

cers of Lafayette Lodge, No. 41. W. Bro. Chas. F. 

Warren performed the duties of installation: . 
William B. Lane, M. ; 

David O. Farnald, 8. W. 

Frank T. E. Richardson, J. W. 

Joseph E. Bennett, Treasurer. 

Thomas W. Lane, Secretary. 

Alpheus Gay, S. D. 

John D. Patterson, J. D. 

Gilman Stearns, S. S. 

H. A. Campbell, J. 8. 

Harvey L. Currier, Marshal. 

John P. Newell, Cnaplain. 

George Colby, Tiler. 

Charles F. Warren, Representative. 


CWritten for our Masonic Department.] 


THE ACOLYTE. 


* 


BY M. J. BISHOP. 


He watches by holy taper's light, 

For the morrow will see him a belted knight; 
In the church, at midnight, he kneels alone, 
On the eve of the feast of gentle St. John. 


He watches his sword, and its golden glow 
Flashes back from the tombs of the saints below; 
Its jewelled cross he longs to bear, 

Where the crescent beams in the Syrian air. 


He watches his helm, and its plumed crest 
Must float o’er the Sepulchre’s holy rest; 
For the Paynim hosts have defied his Lord, 
And his challenge, high, is a flashing sword, 


He watches his buckler, pure and bright, 

As the honor of the Acolyte. 

The heart, that corslet shall prondly wear, 

Must be chastened by pain, must be strengthened 





by prayer. 


Fame, and honor, and lady’s love, 

All the stroke of that lance s»all prove, 

Andhe bends on the stéps of the altar there— 
_ His mailed hands clasped in fervent prayer. 


Strength—for he never must blanch in field; 
Mercy—to spare when the foe shall yield; 
Truth—as pure as his knightly glave - 

These are the boons that his soul doth crave. 


Generous, noble and kind must be 
The hero of song and of chivalry ; 
Gentle as poet, in lady's bower; 
Firm in the lists as a marble tower; 


Reverent in the temple of God, 

As the sandalled monk that the chancel trod, 
Wise in council and princely in hall, 

And Fame must write “ Viet’ upon his fall, 


Such must he be, and the hours are few, 
The lily is bent by the morning dew; 
The firm lips murmur in deeper prayer, 
The calm brow bends more lowly there. 


He clasps the stones of the altar white, 

For to-morrow must see him a belted knight; 
In the dim cathedral, he watches Ione, 

On the festive eve of gentle St. John! 


+ 


PARISIAN PECULIARITIES, 
Coffee-berries themselves—such as would stand 
the test of any ordinary examination—are actually 
manufactured, like bricks, of clay, and, after being 
ground up, find their way regularly every morning 





ficial berries approximate so closely to the natural 
ones, in their unroasted state, that they can be mixed 
with them and escape detection; and as the price is 
one-fortieth that of pure coffee, no matter what the 
proportions of the mixture may be, the result is cer- 
tain to be profitable to the grocer. The only ma- 
chinery required by the artiticial coffee-berry maker 
is any number of sheet-moulds, opening and shutting 
with hinges, each of which will model a hundred 
berries at a time. After being filled with clay, and 
closed, they are placed under a powerful press, and 
exposed to a slow fire. On the moulds being opened, 
the dry berries, which have the greenish-gray tinge 
of genuine unroasted coffee, fall out bec them- 
selves. 

The great merit of the invention is this. Suppos- 
ing a person to be of an economical turn, or fastidi- 
ous in the matter of the flavor of his coffee, and he 
should determine, not only to buy this unground, 
but to roast it himself, so as to preserve all its vaant- 
ed aroma; well, the false berries. will stand even this 
test; for the essential oil which the roasting brings 
out of the genuine coffee will be absorbed by them, 
and the productions of art and nature will emerge 
from the roasting-machine with precisely the same 
bronze coating. It is under this deceitful envelop 
that the clay berries pass into the coffee-mill, and 
thence into the coffee-pot, where they impregnate 
the boiling water with none of the anticipated aro- 


exacting to expect them to do so. 

All that can be said in favor of clay-coffve is, that 
it is innocuous to health, as when dissolved it forms a. 
sediment which, if detected at the bottom of the cup, 
is set down as genuine coffee grounds. It is certain- 
ly considerate on the part of the manufacturer not to 
poison the people whom he robs. *Let us at least 
render him this jastice. 

Just as the Parisians have found out how to make 
coffee without coffee, so have they discovered the way 
of making bouillon or beef-tea without beef. At the 


species of ingenious frauds has of late years become 
very common. It consists in passing off warm water, 
colored and fi4vored with burnt onions and caramel, 
and into which some little grease bubbles have been 
injected, as soup. It is true that bones that have 
been twice well stewed, first by the larger restaur- 
ants, and secondly by the inferior class of*traiteurs, 
and cast away as done with, are stewed in this water 
for the third time, in order that it may be impregnat- 
ed with some particle of animal substance; but as 
this fails to impart to it those greasy little bubbles 
which the French term eyes, and for which the 
shrewd frequenters of these establishments invari- 
ably look to satisfy themselves that the broth they 
drink has been actually made from meat, a clever 
cook got over the difficulty by filling his mouth with 
about a spoonful of fish-oil, and after tightly com- 
pressing his lips together, blowing with all his force, 
80 as to send forth a greasy mist, as it were, which, 
falling into a caldron, formed the eyes so dear to 
epicures of a certain type. The system was found to 
answer so perfectly that an employee aux yeux de 
bouillon, as the individual who performs this opera- 
tion is termed, is now an indispensable necessity at 
all gargotiers in a large way of sirteresis: 


+ 


GOVERNESSES.—If, in the most solemn sense, not 
one woman in five thousand is fit to be a mother, 
it may safely be said that not two out of that num- 
ber are fit to be governesses, considering all that the 
office implies:wery many of a mother’s duties, with 
the addition of considerable mental attainments, 
firmness of character, good sense, good temper, 
good breeding, patience, gentleness, loving-kind- 
ness. Every quality that goes to make a perfect 
woman is required of her who presumes to under- 
ake the education of one single little child. 











Every man prefers virtue when there is not some 
strong incitation to transgress its precepts. 


into tens of thousands of Paris cafe-tieres. ‘Thearti- — 


matic flavor ; and, in truth, one must be unreasonably | 


gargotiers, the lowest class of Paris restaurants, a 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A FRAGMENT. 


ed 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 
ens 


. o * * * * * + 
But even the song of the dying swan, 
With its wild, melodious thrills, 
Grows discord, when we think upon 
The beautiful Distant Hills, 
Where an angel choir, with harps of gold, 
Is singing the hours away, 
And a river of harmony is rolled 
Through the light of perfect day. 


© happy are we, that even here, 
In the weariness of time, 

When our spirits faint and our souls are drear, 
The echo of strains sublime . 
Floats down from the harps of the Distant Hills 

To strengthen our failing feet, 
And the rapture of heavenly music fills 
Our souls with influence sweet. 


+ > 
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THE COLONEL’S WIFE. 





BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON, 





THREE years ago I went down to Marshlea to 
spend the summer. It is a sea-breezy, bird-singing 
country, and the Ocean House, having been taken 
by a friend of mine for the season, I know I should 
have unexceptionable quarters, and “rust,” as my 
friend Charley Willard says, to my heart’s content.” 

Change of ecene is @ good thing, but utter solitude, 
under the names of rustication and rest, is a penalty 
I never willingly undergo, I knew that there would 
be plenty of people at Marshlea—people in undress 
and holiday P fashionables exhibiting, schol- 
lars seeking, invalids languishing, flirts flirting, and 
many good people simply enjoying relief from care 
and the salubrious situation. I expected as much of 
the people as I did of the place, and accepted them 
quite as willingly. 

My quarters were comfortable, a cool northeast 
room and a little east bedroom looking upon the sea, 
both rooms furnished freshly in bamboo and India 
matting. I wheeled my bed so that I could see the 
sun rise in the morning, quite comfortable, and with 
no thanks to Mr. Bierstadt, and heard the gong 
sound two hours later, while I was reading Thackery. 
I never took morning sea-baths—they did not agree 
with my constitution—but at noon, when the tide 
lapped the shingles, fall of a soft wash and warm 
swells, I took a stretch of half a mile and felt the 
better for my tonic, 

_ But of a morning, as the tide came in, it was pleas- 

ant to watch the bathers—men swimming with fear- 
leas little boys, mothers dipping astonished babies, 
and acres of scarlet-clad figures tripping along the 
sand, or waltzing in the surf, like blossoms blown 
about—while the sky lay low and fleecy and warm 
over thescene. I remember the sandpipers’ cry, the 
peals of laughter and the lowing of the cattle in the 
. marshes. I recollect the saxifrage that grew among 
the recks, the spring that pushed its way over the 
salt. pebbles to the waters of the cove, and the sweet 
notes of the little brown shore birds, 1 recall! a day 
when the sunshine was very bland; glittering car- 
riage-loads of dolce far niente pleasure-seekers rolled 
slowly down the sands, Staniels’s canopied boat, its 
silken flag flattering, softly rocked at its moorings, 
little white tents, the mushroom dwellings of sports- 
men, dotted the rocks, and the sea glittered and tossed 
under the serene blueness of the sky. It was all en- 
joyable then, but an element of tragedy entered into 
it afterwards, which makes me recall the place with 
&@ pang of sorrow. I seem to hear a woman’s shrieks 
ringing out over that blue smiling water. 

I was smoking in the bowling alley, one evening, 
when a light coupe came dashing over the sands and 
stopped at the door of the hotel. John Saunders, 
my good friend and host, came out to meet a singu- 
larly handsome man, who alighted and entered into 
conversation with him. 

* By jingo!” exclaimed a volatile voice in my ear. 
** Colonel Staniels!” and my mercurial acquaintance, 
Walt Summers, finished his exclamation of surprise 
with a prolonged whistle. 

“Are you sure?” I asked, for I knew the name, 
though not the man, then. 

** Yes, know his carriage. And then no one could 
ever see Eben Staniels and mistake him afterwards.” 

I was certain of that when I saw the gentleman 
at supper. 

He was about the medium height, with a magnifi- 
cent chest, a handsome head covered with curling 
brown hair, and a prompt military bearing. His eyes 
were gray, bright, unflinching and very handsome. 
He wore a closely-trimmed dark beard, and his reg- 
ular features, straight brows and bold white forehead 
made bis face as fine as it was fearless. 

He seemed entirely indifferent to the sensation he 
produced. It was generally known that he had been 
divorced from his wife two years previous, and this 
fact, together with his wealth, standing and personal 
appearance, made him an object of attention to every- 
body. His manner was unexceptionable, and his bear- 

ing perfectly cool, to an ordinary observer, but as I 

passed him on the porch, late in the evening, smok- 

ing, I saw him looking silently over the moonlighted 
sea, and wincing at his secret thoughts. 

His rooms adjqined mine. He was at Marshlea 
three weeks before I made his acquaintance. 














gratulations first. 
and bring my wife to the Ocean House,”’ he said. 


"Mr. Cathmor, would you like to drive in town 
with me to-night? The sunset promises us a fine 
evening.” 

I had planned a sail by the moonlight, but an im- 
pulse to accept Colonel Staniels’s invitation instantly 
seized me, I admired the colonel, was glad to know 
more of him, as this opportanity suggested, and I 
lik: d fine horses, and the colonel’s were very fine. I 
accepted the invitation. When we went out, the sun 
had just set, and a boy was holding the horses. 

As soon as he left their heads, we sailed away. 
The animals were magnificent—wanting nothing but 
guiding. 

In town we went to the post-office and bank and 


then turned homewards. 


The colonel talked well. We touched briefly on a 
score of standard subjects, and momentarily my re- 


spect for the man beside me increased. He made 
many remarks worth recording; among these this: 


“It is a very common mistake among men that 
they must rule their wives.’’ 


This was nearly four years ago, before the diffasion 


of the woman’s rights question, now so generally dis- 


cussed. The words, and his mannerof saying them, 


gave me a clue to the track of his observations, if 
not his experiences. I glanced at the stern contour 
of his face, the unquiet glance of his eye, and chose 
to believe the latter. 


Suddenly his manner changed. 
** Mr. Cathmor, I have a fancy to receive your con- 
I am to be married in a few days, 


I expressed the pleasure his manner conveyed to 


** My little girl will like this place, I think,” he 


said. 


The singular sweetness of his smile charmed me. 


After a moment he took a little oval miniature case 
from his breast and handed it to me. 


It contained a 
sweet, pure, earnest face—a sparkle in the modest 


eyes, too, that told of exuberant life. 


That is what I call lovable,” I exclaimed, in en- 


thusiasm. 


My praise seemed to touch him to the quick. 

**I think 80, too,” he answered, quietly, putting 
the picture back in its hiding-place, with a moment’s 
happy abstraction. 

We drove fleetly up to the door. A little knot of 
men gathered about the horses as usual. I went up 
to my room with a new item for thought. 

The next day Colonel Staniels took the boat for 
New York. In threedays he was back with his wife. 
Brides are not generally to my taste, they are usu- 
ally too suggestive of clothes, and plume themselves 
to a fatiguing extent. They are too demonstrative 
and important, too publicly tender and too gengrally 
oppressive. But I liked Mrs. Staniels the moment I 
heartl her glad laugh. It was a laugh, and her face 
was like a sunbeam, She was not overdressed or 
burdened with the conscientiousness of her position; 
she did not caress her husband in public, or betray 
any unusualexcitement. She talked in an arch, mer- 
ry little way with everybody she won to her side, 
telling of places, things, people, anybody but herself 
and the colonel. She had just returned from Europe. 
She was pretty and an heiress, but she was not 
spoiled. 

I admired the colonel more than ever at that time. 
He received the ladies’ congratulations and compli- 
ments on his wife with a grave sweetness; I noticed 
that the men did not jest with him, and that their 
appearance did not suggest any of the stale jokes 
and comments on matrimony common to a mixed 
company. More than all this, their composed and 
friendly demeanor when together, and the quiet sym- 
pathy of their glances pleased me, 

But I knew that Staniels was very happy. His 
face unbent—its only fault had been a little cold- 
ness and sternness—and revealed a warmth and 
geniality that made him quite irresistible. He form- 


marking that ‘‘ Say did not like tobacco smoke.” I 


her. 


Staniels was of the number. 


peared and took a seat beside me. 
spirits. 
“ What is the matter?” I asked. 


He was out o 


in his eye. 


morning.” 
quiring no interference of mine. 


hour before the rest came up. 


met Say Staniels, all in white, in the hall. 


eagerly. 





| He knocked at my door, one evening, just at sunset. 


—hush!” as a step sounded on the stair. 


ed the habit of coming into my room to smoke, re- 


never saw him smoke inher presence. The name on 
her wedding cards was Sarah Fay Pomfret, but this 
stately appellation the colonel abbreviated to the 
diminutive title “‘Say,” and it seemed to quite suit | 


One day, about three weeks after their arrival, a 
party of us went down the shore gunning. Colonel 


My luck was unusually good. My game bag be- 
came heavy. Towards noon, I flung myself down 
under a tree to rest. Ina few minutes Staniels ap- 


He tried to smile as if at his weakness, tore up a 
handful of grass, rathlessly—but I saw a tear flash 


‘* My cursed obstinacy! Iwas cross to Say this 


He rose restlessly, and walked away. I saw that 
he was far from being happy, but it was a matter re- 
“Who breaks— 
pays,”’ I muttered, and lay flat on my back for a full 


I reached home first. The day had been unusually 
hot, but a cooling breeze had sprung up as the sun 
set. I entered the house, and passing up to my room 


“Mr. Cathmor, is Eben coming?’ she asked, 
‘* He has come; he will be updirectly,” Lanswered. 


“Keep still as a mouse,” she whispered, “I am 
going to play a trick on him. Don’t tell where I am 


She turned and fied noiselessly into an alcove of 
the hall. 
Stanielse came rather slowly up the stairs. I 
thought he was deliberating what kind of a recep- 
tion might greet him, fearing, perhaps, tears, pouts 
or frowns. But I, seeing the merry, peeping’ face, 
knew that the matter to which he was probably 
keenly sensitive was utterly disregarded by the sweet, 
healthy nature of his wife. 
He entered the room, closed the door. All was si- 
lent after he crossed the floor, Say tiptoed down the 
hall and stood listening, her head with its glossy 
waves of chestnut hair, bent, her red lips parted, her 
cheek dimpling. 
Saddenly we heard the report of a pistol. She 
started, bewildered. I leapt from my seat and sprang 
past her into the room. Staniels lay dead on the 
floor, shot through the heart. Beside him lay the 
innocent paper which had caused the deed. 
It was a little note saying: 
** You do not love me. I have gone away. 
Good-by. Say.” 
The cheat had been too certain. With a sore con- 
science and a heart in which memories of a hidden 
past had probably rankled all day, the husband had 
been thoroughly duped. The thoughts that rushed, 
upon him maddened him; the first act was self- 
destruction. 
And so, when I think of beautiful Marshlea, I al- 
ways hear above the murmur of the sea, and the 
songs of the birds, the dreadful shrieks of an ago- 
nized woman. 





VENEZUELA. 


Arrived at Valencia, the stranger is struck with 
the etrictly republican style in which the business of 
the government is carried on, the council meeting 
in a plain room, without one superfiuous article of 
furnitare, while external loiterers lean on the win- 
dow-sills and stare at the debaters. The Valencians 
seem to be happy, idle and ignorant people, with a 
splendid faculty for basking in the sun, and plenty 
of sun to bask in. Looking down on the city from 
the Morro, Mr. Eastwick asked himself how it was 
that in three centuries it had made 80 little progress 
in wealth, population and importance, endowed as it 
is with a healthy and beautiful site, a soil unmatched 
for fertility, a position on one of the great high-roads 
of South American commerce, and near the unrival- 
led harbor of Puerto Cabello. 

A broad expanse of beautiful vegetation stretches 
on all sides of the beautiful lake of Taricagua, the 
principal ornament of one of the loveliest scenes in 
the world. Looking across its breadth, towards 
the city, one sees “‘a glittering expanse of silver 
water, studded with fairy islets, rich masses of foli- 
age of every hue, a city in the distance that seems 
to be built of white marble, and hills that gradually 
swell into blue mountains.” Ascending the moun- 
tains, the traveller still sees the beautiful lake, until 
the grand forests intervene, and the scene then as- 
sumes another aspect of the Pcotean but omnipresent 
beauty of the tropical countries. [In one of the 
mountain ridges, after he had left far behind him the 
famous valley of Araguas, the traveller was caught 
in a shower of the fierce, pelting, sweeping rain 
which he had experience of in similar regions. He 
and his attendant looked about for shelter, and found 
it, under these circumstances—the only story of a sin- 
ister sound, the only trace of grimness in a remark- 
ably pleasant book. ‘‘Seeing a low hut on the side 
of the road, we made up to it, and knocked. The 
door was opened by a short but very squarely built 
woman of middle age and forbidding appearance, 
who objected strongly toourentering. However, the 
storm looked even uglier than she did, so we would 
not take a denial, but went in, and seated ourselves 
on a rude bench, I asked her how she could live 
alone in such a will forest. She said she had hada 
a friend, who had been killed by a snake, but that 
she was not afraid to remain, though alone. She 
added that she should very likely be bitten bya 
snake too, for serpents of all kinds were most nume- 
rous, especially cascabols (rattlesnakes). There were 
also ¢igres (panthers), she said, but she did not fear 
them much. It afterwards occurred to me that she 
was probably a leper, and consequently safe from 
human savages, and necessarily an outcast.”’ 

A simple, plain picture of one of the most melan- 
choly conditions of existence possible to a human be- 
ing—a whole tragedy in a few lines, the story of a 
life of fear, privation and utter solitude. 
f| The resources of Venezuela, as regards mineral 
and vegetable wealth, are enormous. The gold- 
fields in Guayana are probably among the largest in 
the@rld. Between Arva and Nirgua, there is a sil- 
ver mine. The Quebrada mines, of red copper, yield 
an ore superior to that of Sweden, Chili or Australia. 
There are several other valuable copper mines. Iron 
is abundant in Pannia, in Guayana. Tin mines are 
numerous, and lead mines exist in Tocuyo. Coal is 
found in Coro. Trujilloand Cumana have rich mines 
of petroleum, and there is a valuable salt mine at 
Aragua; a sulphur mine at Avechez, and abundance 
of earth suitable for porcelain. Garnets are found in 
the Silla Mountain, near La Guaira; and along the 
sierra of the coast are inexhaustible supplies of mar- 
ble, granite, slate, rock-crystal, gypsum and lime. 
The vegetable wealth of Venezuela is almost incal- 
culable, its items are beyond counting. Coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco and indigo are among 
the chief; and of the extraordinarily abandant cof- 
fee-crop, twenty per cent is generally lost for the 
want of hands to get in the harvest. Among the 





roofs for the cottages of the Indians, rafters, wine, 
ship-timber, wax, mats, bread, soup, sieves and bas- 


render it the best of all hedges, and as being the 


oil for lamps, and a beverage, made from its toasted 


all trees, is the palo de Lecha, or milk-tree, which 
supplies a milk like that of cows, but thicker; ana- 
lyzed, this product is found to consist of water, 
animal milk, and wax as pure as that of bees. Mixed 
with cotton, this milk is used for candles. To the 
parched traveller, the bejuco de agua supplies the 
place of wells and fountains, for trom each yard of it 
a pint-bowl of water can be obtained. 


town or village which can number three or four 


you will invariably find a host of brokers, or “ wee 
¢ > pawns,” as they are termed. Let us briefly notice 
the increase of pawning, from the extent of facilities 
offered for this traffic. 
ty with a population of between three or four thou- 
sand, in the midst of which there are already located 


an average, two thousand five hundred pledges per 
month, which gives five thousand received by the 
two establishments. A third person embarks in the 


ests, the following trees are especially worthy of 
mention: “ First, the palms, which grow at any lat- 
itude, from the level of the sea to three thousand 
three hundred feet above it. They yield fruit, a veg- 
etable like the cabbage, oil, cordage, thread, hats, 


kets, and many other things ueefal for man, in num- 
ber at least a hundred. The tuma, or cactus, valua- 
ble for its pleasant fruit, its repulsive spicula, which 


le of the cochineal insect, which is also found on 
the pear tree. The candelasupplies tallow for candles, 


fruit. More curious still, perhaps most wonderful of 
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PAWNBROKING IN SCOTLAND. 
The pawnbroker in Scotland is to be found in any 





thousand, and even in places which boast of a less 
population, if there happen to be any manufactories 
in the district; and should the three balls be absent, 


We will suppose. a communi- 


two pawnbrokers’ establishments, each taking in, en 


business, and after being, say, six months in the 

“ trade,” receives two thousand pledges per-month. 

We should conclude that, if the third pawnbroker 

receives pledges to that extent, the amount of pledg- 

es now received by the others must be diminisbed to 

a corresponding degree. Bat such is not the case; 

they rarely suffer any reduction, or if so, but to a 

comparatively small extent. Consult their stock- 

books, and you will observe that though they may 

be in the habit of receiving a few less pledges per 

month, their pledge stock, or, in other words, the 

amount of pledges remaining on their respective 

shelves, was never higher than at this period. Nor 

is it difficult to understand how such is the case. 

The pawning class avail themselves of every facility 

to ease themselves of most articles that can be con- 

verted into cash; and my “old uncle,” who was wont 

to be careful in his dealings with his indefatigable 

“ nephews and nieces,” suddenly turns quite affec- 

tionate, from the pressure of his more youthful broth- 

er in trade, and now receives from his nephew a pair 

of indifferent trousers which were formerly rejected, 

or tells *“* John” to enter for his niece ninepence on 
a tartan handkerchief, which but a week ago he 
* could not touch at all.” 

Pawnbroking might be called a bank of deposit, 
as a considerable number of the articles pawned re- 
main so for years, the owner at the expiry of 
every twelve months, paying the interest on the 
sum advanced. This is what is designated ‘“‘ renew- 
ing the ticket.” ‘There is scarcely one of the habitual. 
pawners but who has got goods lodged with the 
pawnbroker for a number of years. It is a difficult 
matter for the pawners, when once entangled in the 
meshes, to get clear again; that is, to be able to mus- 
ter sufficient cash at once to get their goods redeemed 
—neither do they care to lose them, as they are often 
associated with family ties, or they have paid for 
them at some “club shop” a large sum, and set a 
value on them which they really do not possess. 
The writer of this article knows an instance in which 
@ poor man had a coat pledged for the long period of 
eightcen years ; and often in such cases the pawner 
loses his goods in the end, thus contributing a sum of 
money yearly in no way advantageous to himself; 
and, on the other hand, the goods have been so much 
deteriorated in value, more especially if they be what 
is known as soft goods, that the pawnbroker rarely 
realizes the sum he had originally advanced on them. 
The amount of the pledges forfeited, as indicated by 
the pawnbroker’s books, averages about six or seven 
in every hundred. 


ENGLISH JURIES. 





are not allowed to sit on juries. The only persons 
who are exempt are peers of Parliament, judges, 
clergymen—whether of the Church of England, 
Church of Rome, or of Nonconformig® bodies—ser- 
jeants, barristers and advocates actually practising, 
attorneys, officers of the law, coroners, gaolers, 
physicians, surgeons and apothecaries, © of 
the army and navy on full , licensed pilots, set- 
vants of the royal household, officers of customs and 
excise, high constables.and parish clerks. Formerly 
there were other exempted persons, including the 
holders of what were’called “ Tyburn tickets,” oT 
certificates that their possessors had prosecuted to 
conviction some offender against the law. 


Never meet trouble half way, but let him have the 
whole walk for his pains. Very likely he may give 











innumerable treasures of the beautifal tropicai for- 


up his visit in sight of the houge. 











It is an error to suppose that in England butchers - 
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the Spaniards, have been rediscovered. When the 

4 Apaches compelled‘ the abandonment of them the 
works were closed with masonry and then covered 

with earth. Search bas been made for them many 

| times, but always without success, and the recent 
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Che World in Miniature. 


BEAUTIFUL IN OLD AGE. 
How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 
Not by lotions, dyes and pigments. 
Not by washes for your hair, 
While you're young be pure and gentle, 
Keep your passions well controlled, 
Walk, and work, and do your duty, 
You'll be handsome when you're old. 


Snow-white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray as lovely as the brown, 

And the smile of age more pleasant 
Than a youthful beauty’s frown. 

“Tis the soul that shapes the features, 
Fires the eye, attunes the voice; 

Sweet sixteen! be those your maxirfis, 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice! 


A plumber of Davenport, Iowa, bought 35.000 
pounds of army belt buckles at Rock Island for about 
seven cents a pound. They cost nearly a dollara 
pound. They supplied an army of more than 200,000 
men. They are to be melted down for the brass and 
solder. 


Several years since Dr. Bellows of New York, with 
some friends was visiting the northern lakes in Maine, 
and was piloted by a very worthy deacon who lived 
on the shore of one of the lakes. After several days’ 
absence they returned and paid off their pilot pretty 
liberally, when he replied, ‘‘ I guess you are pretty 
respectable fellers, for I haven't heard you swear 
once since we’ve been gone.” 


Colorado is admirably adapted to the culture of 
grapes. The soil is rich and the air light and dry, so 
that there would be little danger of the rot and mil- 
dew which prove so destructive to crops further east. 
Wild grapes grow in great abundance in Colorado 
and Arkansas, enough it is said to make several 
thousand barrels of wine. 


A curious card appears in a Texas paper. A man 
advertises that his brother is candidate for sheriff of 
the county because he himeelf is disfranchised, but 
that he is to be the real officer. “ You are voting 
for me,and that is for my benefit, and I am to re- 
ceive all the pay, if I am elected.” 


The story is told that the young Emperor of China 
lately wished to try the virtues of opium, and smok- 
ed a pipe of it. The queen mother learned of it and 
discovered that the drug was supplied to him by one 
of the chief eunuchs. She ordered him to be be- 
headed and caused a new proclamation against opium 
to be sent throughout the empire. 


The Duke of Hamilton is about to sell all his hors- 
es and retire from the turf. He has lost prodigious 
sums of money, besides the better part of his char- 
acter, and as a frightful example stands second only 
to the Marquis of Hastings. The Jockey Club too 
has blackballed him, and this in his view is the worst 
of it all. 


The ancient mines of Gran Quivara in New Mex- 
ico, worked more than three hundred years ago by 


discovery was accidental, the earth having sunk 
away so as to expose a part of the wall. 

Napoleon has given ten thousand dollars for four 
medals of the third century, struck by the Emperor 
Alexander Severus and found in the vicinity of the 
ancient city of Tarsus, in excavations recently made. 
They have been placed in the imperial library. 

The vigilance committee of Bryan, Wyoming 


time since and gave him fifteen minutes to leave 
town. He mounted his mule and said, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, if this d—d mule don’t balk, I don’t want but 
five.” 


A young lady at Troy, while engaged in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman a few days since, spoke of 
having resided in St. Louis. “ Was St. Louis your 
native place?” inquired the gentleman. 
yes—part of the time,” responded the lady. 


The last levy of Russian recruits added 84,000 men 
tothearmy. This is 12,000 less than the number es- 
timated; 170,122 were brought up to he enlisted. 
50,671 of whom were sent to the reserve, and 44,391 
rejected as unfit. Nine per cent only of the recruits 
were able to read. 


* Well, 














Marriages, 


In this and itl Rev. Mr. Renperth, Dr. Thomas H. 





Chandler an iss Elizabeth C. Dow 
By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Alfred a Smith and Miss 
Marion J. 
By Rev. . "icing, Mr. M. Allen Smith and Miss M. 
Edwina Davis. 


By Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Henry A. Gould and Miss T. 
Curere Eblin. 
At Dorchester, Mr. Jason Gordon and Miss Alice Wood, 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Olivia Kennedy, 90; Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Kennedy, 38; iin Hannah Gammage 15; Mr. Daniel 
Young, 68: Mr. Nathan F. Sears, 37 ; Mrs. Harriet A. 
Danforth, 71. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Cha-les Y. Meserve, 54; Mr. 
fous Si. Skilton 

At East Cambrian, — Hannah J. Pettengill, 53. 

a Rowse. C. Littlefield, 72. 

West ettas. dy Mise Ei Eliza A A. Cluney, 26. 
At herent ag 
At Quincy, Mrs. Sally w. ‘Kote 80. 
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Territory, called upon a desperate character a short’ 


Much in Bittle. 


Spain has guaranteed liberty of worship, an im- 
portant concession. 

An alliance that needs a check—an intemperate 
alliance. . 

The liquor dealers of the State have formed a pro- 
tective union. 

The police of Boston, are being ventilated by the 
aid of new hats. 

The volunteers of Cuba are ferocious and at times 
uncontrollable. 

They bore for silver at White Pine, and find it costs 
only 20 per cent as much as digging. 

Kentucky paid in 1868 for bounty on red foxes, 
$8685 50, and on gray foxes, $10,400. 

The call of the dancing master—‘‘ all hands to the 
pumps.” 

The Indians call General Custer thé ‘“ Creeping 
Panther.” 

A Kentucky ent, bereaved of her offspring, is rear- 


' ing a litter of squirrels. 


Diggers are at work on the site of the new post- 
office. 

The anti-Sprague men have triumphed in Prov- 
idence. William must make some more speeches. 

Wm. B. Astor has returned an income of over one 
million while Vanderbilt only goes $69,000. 

Again a charter for an underground railroad in 
New York has been granted. 

The Pope received $4,000,000 worth of presents on 
his anniversary. 

A freedman in Montgomery has invented a cotton 
plough. 

The Sandwich Islands are to import $30,000 worth 
of Coolies. 

Newark, N. J., is agitated on the subject of Sun- 
day horse-cars. 

The latest Tennessee monstrosity is a healthy but 
unhappy child witb four legs. 

Chicago has discovered that clothes can be washed 
for fifteen cents a dezen. 

Mr. Spooner gives good reasons for not resigning 
the presidency of the Intemperate epeennneed 
Alliance. 

The French post-office confiscates nine papers out 
of every ten sent from this country. 

« The pope refuses his blessing to wearers of chig- 
nons, and Paris contemplates a reform 

Two New Yorkers have gone to Canada to fight a 
duel about a woman. 

The last rifle is a Prussian invention, firing thirty 
shots a minute, fatal at 1800 yards. 

A live tarantula was found in a bunch of bananas 
at St. Louis. 

Two colored gentlemen settled an affair of honor 
in Savannah, Ga., the other day, by a “ butting 
contest.” 

A man who gives his children habits of industry, 
provides for them better than by giving them a 
fortune. 

About two immigrants only, out of every hundred 
that landed here from Europe last year, went to the 
Southern States. 

A larze iron pot filled with silver coin was dug up 
on a farm in Montrose, lowa,a few daysago. How 
it came there is not known. 

Newport begins to fill up. Four houses were rent- 
ed last week for the summer season, for $6000 each. 
It is said there is a perfect rush for accommodations 
this year. 

A splendid snow white buck was one of the sights 
in New York lately. 

The great product of the Canary Islands now is 
cochineal, whick has sprung up into extraordinary 
consequence of late years. 

The dames d’honneur at the French court receive 
each a salary of about £480 per annum. They are 
not lodged in the palace, but apartments are assigned 
to them in Paris. 

A bear weighing upwards of 300 pounds was killed 
at Starksboro’, Vt., lately. He had been making 
raids on the sheep folds, and the farmers turned out 
en masse and hunted him down. 

The University of Edinburgh recently granted per- 
mission to a young lady to attend the medical lec- 
tures, but the young sawbones made such loud ob- 

jection that the favor was withdrawn. 








Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 830 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3m. 


SHEN T FREE#! 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co.’s 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, 
AND GUIDE TO 
Flower and Vegetable Garden. 


Every lover of flowers wishing et new work, free of 
charge, should address immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON 
& bar? , Ellwanger & Barry's Biock, ROCHESTER, N. Pr. 








THIS IS NO HUMBUG :—By sending 35 cents, with 
age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will receive by 
return mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 17—13t 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions with dia- 

gram and directions for making trap, also, How to 
Train Animals, including many amus ng and wonder- 
ful tricks; in Nos 13 and. Haney'’s JocRNAL. Of news- 
dealers, or on trial, Months Free by mail, for 15 
oe ree HANEY Ye Co., U9 Nassau st., N. Y. 








5000 AGENTS WANTED.—A yy sent 
free, with terms to clear from $15 to $25 per 
Two entirely new: articles as saleable as flour. 
‘Address N. H. WHITE, 36 Orange St., Newark, N, J. 


UILDERS send for catalogue of all new Architec- 
tural Books and Journals. Address A. J. BiCKNELL 
& Co., Pub’ rs, Troy, N. Y¥., or Springfield, | Ni. 


A Tnntore Valuable than Gold, For 
particulars send two 3-cent stamps 
to AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 


YSTERY.—Sprigit PHoToGRarns sent eg 25 ets. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty St., N. Y. 


CEREEREEEEEE 


To THE WorKiING CLAss:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, o for the spare es pen 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 
evening is easily earned by persons of a a sex, and he 
boys and girls earn nearly as much a Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote ‘their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me th eir address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. 1 make the following yy 
offer:~To ali who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of wilting me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. Cc. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


830008 SALARY. Address U.S. P1ano Co., N, ¥. 


VINEGAR FROM CIDER, motaszes, 


or Sorghum, in 10 hours, without meg acids or drugs. 
Endorsed by the great chemists. For terms and other 
information, address Ff. 1. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn. 


ATENTS.—MUNN & Co., Editors Scientific 
American, 37 Park Row, New York, Twenty-three 
years’ experience in obtaining 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 


Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are infringe- 
— and the seller and user are liable to prosecution 
and risonment. Full particulars free. ddress W. 
A. HER DERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


TIRE EXTINGUISHER, Plant sors ey — 
DOW WASHER and GARDEN mpesss or aS 
stamp for circulars to N. >, PUM 
Ad thy Mass. 


10 Indispensable to every Household ! Agee 
wonderful! Everybody buys at first sight! 
Agents making. fortunes! Illustrated circulars aeel 
Address APEX 8. M. Co., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


geze to al! who. wish 4 Sree 


MONE & Co., 69 Wall Street, New Y: 
WANTED, AGENTS, “ES, $30, 


male and Pemerny to jptrosnes. the GENUINE IMPROV- 
i D COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
‘this machine will witeh. am fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. ‘Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It makes the 
* Elastic Lock Stitch *' Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from eS twice that amount 
can be made. Add ess SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURG, Pa., 
Boston, MASS., or St. Lovis, Mo 

Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured 


DOLLAR SALE. 


We give 100 yds. Muslin for a 100 Club; 20 Watches and 
10 Poplin Dress Patterns in every 100 slips. Send 50c. for 
slips describing 15 articles. Circulars free. Agents want- 
ed. ALNER, Ear. & Co., 24 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED— AGENTS —"“aminican 


AMER: IOAN 
KNICTING MACHINE. Price $25. The brine eg ch A 
est and best Knitting Machine ever invent knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal pa ort to 
Azents, Address AMERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


A Strange, Interesting Book, for both sexes, over 
300 illustrated and densely filled pages. Sent, close- 
Address Dr. H. ALEXAN- 


















































ly sealed, on receipt of $1. 
DER, Detroit, Michigan. 


A GENTEEL BUSINES 


knowledge of the same or capital required 
advertising Seoeioe but comes from a reliable business 
firm. Thousands of dollars can be made by addressing 
T. W. EVANS & Co., 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 0o.’s 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS, 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 
CONTAINING 
A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice 
Advertising mediums, subdivided inte 
more than 50 small Lists, with Price 
Cards showing the cost of any advertise- 
ment from one line to a column. 





for either sex, 
ag ag pga 








A List of the leading Daily papers in all 
the large towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


A List of Two Mundred leading Weekly 
and Monthly publications, with cstimates 
showing the cost of an advertisement of 
from 5 to 25 lines, from one week to twe | fea 
months. 


A List of prominent Advertisers who have 
patrenized this Advertising Agency, and 
letters showing the opinions of such men 
concerning the advantages it offers. 





ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No. 40 PARK ROW, N.Y. 





‘*LET US HAVE PEACE!” 


GRAND NATIONAL 
PEACE JUBILEE 


AND 
MUSICAL FHSTIVAL, 
To be held in the 
CITY OF BOSTON, 
June 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 1869, 

To commemorate the restorationof PEACE THROUGH- 
OUT THE LAND. 
THE COLISEUM 
in which the Jubilee is to be held will afford ample accom- 
modation fur nearly FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 
and the series of Musical Entertainments will include 
Oratorio performances by the. 
e- GREATEST CHORUS 
ever organized in any part of the world, made up of mu- 
sical societies from allsections of the country, and 
TWENTY THOUSAND CHILDREN from the public 
schools, with an orchestra of 
ONE THOUSAND INSTRUMENTS. 
comprising many of the principal Bands and best Musi- 
cians in the United States. 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 
from all parts of the Union, including 
NATIONAL AND STATE OFFICIALS, 
will participate in the Jubjlee, and the citizens of Boston 
will be prepared to extend those hospitalities and atten- 
tions to visitors from abroad which they hope may serw 
to inaugurate the return of kind and fraternal feeling 
among all American citizens, and aid in perpetuating 
throughout jthe world ** PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD-WILL 
TOWARD MEN."’ 
The immense outlay attendant upon the vast under- 
taking has been guaranteed with an unexampled prompt- 
ness by the citizens of Boston, ensuring for the Festival 
and Jubilee every success which pecuniary aid can com- 
mand. 

The following scale of prices has been established ; 

Single Admission, with secured seats, $5 and $3, aecora- 
ing to location. 

Single Admission, without scoured seats $2. 

"Season Ticket—transft imitting three persons 





the season, $100. 

The sale of Seats will commence at the Boston Music 
Hall Monday, May 17. Orders for seats, accompanied 
with the money, may be transmitted by music dealers 
throughout the country, or by mail or express, directed to 

A. P. PECK, Ticket Agent, 
Boston Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Per order of the Executive Committee. 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretarv. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We*have on hand and for : ae. the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richl: 7 nee 
original engrav ings, one formin; 


price ever off © the 4 ae eos. an o these 
works was written expressly fo: this establishment, and 





the be A ood is secured according t law, send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, fo’ Doggone cents each, 
or siz copies, ‘post-pa . for one dollar. : 


THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue GoLp 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P av. LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—Bianca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tae Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymMpt!4,by Francis A. Durivage.—f'ng Licnt-KEEPER’S 
PR1zE,by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tae Spanisn DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tue PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THRjGiPpsEY BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue Counci. OF BWELVE, by John 
B.Williams, M. D.—Tne CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Corka DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
THE. ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuIP,by Captaig Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpHa’s Huss 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FOREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OuTLAw,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE Man or Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.~ 
ALICE, THE FisuEeR GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, bbe 
VENETIAN DOCOANEE Sy Syivense Cobb, Jr.—Lone 
THE Ip10T PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vint on.—THE PLAGUR 
OF MARSEILLES,by G. S. Raymond.—TuEe OCEA® MARTYR, 
Wy Sylvanus Cobt , Jt.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WILL, zee rs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE = OUTLAW, 
by Maurice - lings .—THE SEA GULL, b: ter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TOUCH by A weg Y tr Eeryen run 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE fer. by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—Tue Gir- 
rats paveuten, by Lieutenant Mu -—THE Swen 
oy Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH.by Dr. J, H. Robinson. 
ARIAN ees by Francis A. Derivags: —ADAM PEv- 
ae rs. C. . Gerry.—THk henna ey 
jonn Bt Williams. M. D-_JrofPorren by Matthew 
Vinton, —Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by  Peaed is A. Duri- 
vage.—Tne Visconti. by Austin C, Burdick.—Tnz Kixc 
OF THE SEA, by Ned i tag mn —THE SECRET LEA: by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tue TEXAN Gopsene. by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep RevenoeEr, by Ned Buntline.— yz" AND "GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage. as ae HAnp, AM te Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, Dr. oR Re binson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by N ed Buntline. —IVAN THE i 
by Austin C. Burdick-—Maxion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H, 
Robinson.—THE pcemeey oF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE Ska LARK, b 4 Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lios, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—~THe HEART's SECRET. oF 
Lieutenant Murra; .—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, oy a Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
Witch OF THE WAVE, b 4 enry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
IhesmonpD, by Darius cCobb.—THz pany A gt by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tue Unxnown,’by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE Sosores BARB, 4 Lieutenant Sonat —MILLIE 
a 








repeng finer F.C nter.—THs Russian GuARDS- 
oe) 7 Ben: Perley Poore.—Lire From Deatna, 
or.—THE BLACK PIETCES, by Ned untine, 


by a. tans ee a ps Prof. J. aham.—THE TEx- 


AN Bravo, ” Robihenmat HE HIGHWAYMA 
by | Murray. —THE Counress, by 8§ Byivanes 
Cobb, Jr.—Tug Spaniso MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray. 


ELLIOTT, FaouEe & TALBOT, Pusisuers, 
0. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass: 
i" ror sate om ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





to all the entertainments given in the Coliseum during — 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“I CANNOT DIE 5O YOUNG.” 





BY L. A. P. 

I cannot die'so young, while earth is filled 

With such strange beauty—such all-glorious things; 
I cannot feel my heart's glad pulse has thrilled 

Its last response to earth's love-whisperings. 
Not yet—not yet! I cannot now unclasp 

The golden links that bind my heart to earth; 
I cannot yield myself to Death's cold grasp 

Just as life’s joys are struggling into birth! 


I cannot die 80 young! 0, let me live 
A little longer for the loved below! 
And if the prayer be wrong, 0 God, forgive— 
I am not ready yet with Death to go! . 
A thousand tender love-ties bind me here— 
A thousand voices plead for me to stay! 
Linger, O Death! till life hath grown less dear, 
1 may be ready then—but not to-day ! 


I cannot die so young! I do not dare 
To walk the darkened valley all alone! 

And though the life beyond may be more fa'r, 
How can I leave this for a world unknown? 
Not while the blessedness of life’s young years 

Leaves gladsome tokens upon heart and brow! 
Wait till glad smiles have given place to tears, 
» Thencall for me, stern Death—but O, not now! 


If I must die so young. God knoweth best; 
‘Tis not for my weak soul to question why. 
It may be I shail find a purer rest 
When I have learned—the fate of all—to die! 
Yet, O, the river looks so dark, I shrink 
To press its waves with my unwilling feet! 
Give me a moment longer on life's brink— 
Earth is so beautiful, and life so sweet. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TWO GIRLS AND A DOG. 


PAPRARADDD LD 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 

DON’T suppose any one 
ever saw a more beautiful 
spot than the little village 
of Elmville. With the 
river sparkling in the 
foreground, and the tall 

~, mountains rising back of 

“the pretty white houses, 
you can imagine what a 
lovely pictare the whole 
scene would make. 

If I were a great paint- 
er, like Bierstadt, I think 
I should like to paint it. 
The place took its name 
from the graceful elms 
that shaded its broad 
streets, and I am certain 
no name could have been 
more appropriate, four the trees stood so thickly on 
every hand that their branches interlaced, and form- 
ed cool, shady bowers, very inviting and pleasant in 
@ warm summer day. 

The town contained a great many neat and taste- 
fally-built residences, some of them nearly hidden 
from sight by the vines and shrubbery among which 
they were nestled like great human birds’-nests. 
Some were magy-gabied, and ornamented with as 
many spires as would serve to fit out a whole city of 
churches; others seemed to have no roof or gables at 
all, but were square, substantial structures, with an 
air of solid comfort about them. 

It was in one of the latter class that the two little 
girls about whom I am going to tell you lived. The 
dog, whose history got mixed up with theirs, had a 
nice kennel all to himself, in the yard belonging to 
this house. The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Downs and their two children, Neitie and Ida. The 
dog, who was named Gip, because he had been pur- 
chased of a wandering band of gipseys, was a large, 
sagacious animal, of the Newfoundland breed, and 
really seemed to*know more than all the other dogs 
in the village put together. 

If Mrs. Downs wished to send a note to her hus- 
band during the day, she had but to tuck it beneath 
Gip’s collar, and he would walk straight to his mas- 
ter’s office and bring back the answer in a short time. 
He went regularly tu the post-oflice, with a basket 
held firmly between his teeth, nor would he leave 
until something had been put in it. If there hap- 
pened to be no mail for Mr. Downs, the clerk, who 
was well acquainted with Gip, placed an old newspa- 
per in his basket, with which he trotted off as proud- 
ly as if he were the bearer of a most important 
despatch. 

The school which Nettie and Ida attended was to 
have a May-party, and the children were wild with 
anticipation of the pleasure they were to enjoy. 
Their white dresses and blue sashes were donned 

with eager haste, and taking the little basket in 
which their kind mother had prepared a nice lun- 
cheon, they kissed her “ good-by,” and set forth up 
the village street, towards the distant grove in which 
they expected to meet their merry schoolmates. 

Gip, who showed a decided inclination to follow, 
was recalled and admonished to remain at home. 

The children walked along briskly, until the vil- 
lage streets were left behind, and they were out in 
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of interest to attract their attention that their prog- 
Tess was slow. 
**O,” said Ida, ‘‘ what a beautiful bird! He is as 
bine as the sky. I never saw anything as pretty!’ 
“Come here, quick!” cried Nettie, who had stam- 
bled upon a patch of violets. “These are bluer than 


can gather and’ keep these, but the bird will fly 
away and be lost tous. Dear little blue-eyed dar- 
lings! Did you ever see such quantities of them?” 

“T should think so,” said Ida, with eyea wide open 
in astonishment. ‘ Why, there must be a million of 
them! TLet’s gather enough to make us each a 
wreath.” 

So at it they went, until their chubby hands could 
hold no more, when they sat down in the shade of a 
large tree, and wove their wreaths. It took a long 
while to complete them, and then some time was 
spent in admiring them after they were placed about 
the crowns of the white chip sun-hats, so that both 
were surprised to find, on looking upward, that the 
sun was peeping straight down through the green 
leaves, and conseqnently that it must be near noon. 

“Dear me,” said Nettie, “I had no idea we had 
stopped so long. We must hurry now, or Miss Earl 
and the girls will be at the grove, and we shall be too 
late to help crown the May Queen.” 

“ That would never do,”’ said Ida, “ for I tock so 
much pains to learn my part in the Coronation Song, 
that I want a chance to sing it.” And she hummed 
gayly, in a sweet, child voice: 


** We come, thy subjects, bearing 

Our floral offerings sweet, 

The snowy hues they’re wearing, 
We lay them at thy feet. 

To thee our blossoms bringing, 
Of maiden so serene, 

We join our sisters singing, 
Our beautiful May Queen.”’ 


**T assure you,” urged Nettie, “if you are to assist 

in singing the song, you will be obliged *to burry. 
And, now I think of it, why can’t we take a shorter 
path to the grove, and instead of going around by the 
roal, cross this field, and get there ever so much 
sooner?” 
“To be sure,” assented Ida. ‘‘ That must be the 
place, where you see those trees yonder, and I am 
for getting to them as quickly as possible.” So they 
climbed the stile, and hastened forward in a path 
which seemed to lead directly towards the distant 
grove. 

There was tall grass on either side, and now and 

then a cluster of clover-blossoms scenting the air 
with the very sweetest of odors. The bees seemed 
to be out in full force, for every blossom had two or 
three buzzi»g about it, ready to rifle all its hidden 
sweets, while their drowsy humming made the 
sleepiest kind of music. 
Following the path, it led them to a brook across 
which a rustic bridge had been built, and which they 
found it impossible to cross without papsing to look 
down into the clear water in which hundreds of 
minnows were sporting. It was a beautiful brook, 
running over white sand and smooth pebbles, with 
tall grasses bending down as if to look at their reflec- 
tion in the mirror-like surface; and when the little 
girls looked, there were their own images, staring at 
them with every bit as much curiosity as they them- 
selves exhibited. 

* Now,” said Ida, “ we haven’t much further to go, 
for that is certainly the grove; and I think I see the 
white dresses of the girls showing through the trees. 
Now let’s commence singing that pretty song Miss 
Earl taught us, and they will know we are coming.”’ 

So they began singing: 


* Wandering in the May-time, 

Sweet it is to rove, 

Just before the hay-time, 
Through the shady grove, 

While the grass is bending 
Wave-like in the breeze, 

And the white thorn sending 
Perfume on the breeze."’ 


They sang through the verse, but heard no answer- 
ing voice, and had now approached close enough to 
see that what lua had mistaken for the white dresses 
of her companions were piles of stone. 

“ Why,” said Nettie, “this is strange. They must 
havé gone farther in the woods; but I do think they 
might have heard and answered us.” 

“Never mind,” said Ida, “they are here somo- 
where; we shall find them presently. Isn’t it nice 
and cool? And O, I do believe I saw a squirrel! He 
ran this way! There, he ison that limb! Did you 
see him jump across to that tree? O, there he is 
now, running along that fallentrunk!”’ And off she 
ran in pursuit, calling back, “ Nettie, Nettie, there 
he goes!” 

Her sister ran, too, but being encumbered with the 
basket, did not get over the ground quite so fast. 
When she caughtup, Ida was gazing intently ata 
hole far up the side of an oak tree. 

**He went in there,” she said, laughing. ‘ You 
should have seen the funny way he perched himself 
up there on that limb, and chattered at meas loud as 
ever he could, before he popped into his hole and 
whisked even his bushy tail out of sight. I wouldn’t 
wonder if he said, ‘ Wait until I get in here, and 
then catch me if you can!’ only I don’t understand 
squirrel language very well, and have to guess at his 
meaning.” 

** Dear me!” said Nettie, growing uneasy; “ where 
can Miss Earl and the girls be? I thought we should 





have seen them before this time. It is so quiet and 


your bird, and a great deal more to my taste, for I | 


| still here, I’m certain we could hear them talking if 


they were anywhere near. Let’s find them now, the 
first thing we do.” 

So they started on again, only pausing long enough 
to gather a cluster of wake-robins that reared their 
snowy petals beside the path. But the faster they 
went, the less likelihood there seemed ‘of their meet- 
ing the party of which they were in search. The 
trees grew thicker, the sunlight streamed in more 
sekiom; it seemed more like twilight than noonday, 
and the little girls paused to consider. 

“Let us call,” said Nettie; “perhaps they may 
hear us.” 

So they shouted “ Miss Earl!” and “ Girls!” at the 
very tops of their voices, until they were hoarse, bat 
neither their dear teacher nor young companions re- 
plied. 

* O Nettie!” said Ila; “what shall we do? Can 
we have come to the wrong place?” 

** Let's go straight back,” answered Nettie, ‘ the 
way we came, and when we get out of the woods, 
I’ve no doubt we shall be abie to find the right 
spot.” 

So they turned themselves about, and walked as 
fast as possible, turning neither to the right nor left, 
although they heard the squirrels chattering at them, 
and passed groups of wild flowers; but alas! they 
had become confused, and could not tell in what 
direction they were going, and instead of retracing 
their steps, they were all the while going deeper and 
deeper into the woods. They had lost their way! 

Imagine, if yon can, what must have been their 
feelings! Two little girls of eight and ten years of 
age, alone in a thick woods, trying to find their way 
out, and at every step only getting further away from 
home, and parents, and friends! You will not won- 
der that they began to cry as soon as they realized all 
this. They had walked a long way, and were tired 
and htingry, but neither weariness nor hunger would 
have given them a moment’s uneasiness, could they 
have found the lost path. 

Nettie, who was the elder, still clung to the basket, 
but they threw away their flowers, and, sad and 
tearfal, clung to each other, not knowing which way 
toturn. Look which way they would, they saw only 
the silent forest trees ranged stiffly around, heard 
only the rustling wind among the leaves, or the sharp 
cry of some wood bird that loved darkness and soli- 
tude. . 

*“O Nettie! What shall we do? How shall we 
ever find the way out? Ifonly we had not come! O 
dear! O dear!” sobbed Ida. 

Nettie, as much frightened as her sister, could offer 
no consolation. She thought they had better continue 
their search for the path; so, hand in hand, they 
again set out, turning now to the right and now to 
the left, as some opening in the trees seemed to prom- 
ise success. They were frightened at the loneliness 
and silence, as wellas at the thought of being lost, 
and I don’t think t:vo heavier hearts ever beat in the 
breasts of two poor, sorrowful children, than Ida and 
Nettie bore with them through the forest. A new 
difficulty now arose, for the ground, instead of being 
level and smooth, began to be broken and rocky, and 
they seemed all the time to be going up hill. The 
trees began to grow smaller and more scattered, and 
instead of being beeches and maples, with broad arms 
interlacing, they were now pines and hemlocks. 

The children did not know that they were ascend- 
ing the fvot of one of the mountains that arose back 
of their little village, miles away from their quiet 
home. Tired and foot-sore, Ida stumbled over a stone, 
bruising her knee, and gave up in despair, saying she 
could go no further. 

‘And I don’t think it any use,” sobbed she, “ for 
we don’t seem tu get out of the woods. I’m sure we 
shall stay here until we starve to death, unless some 


what shall we do? You don’t know how I hurt my- 
self! It aches so /” 

Her sister was crying, and altogether they were in 
a deplorable situation; and then, as if to make mat- 
ters worse, when, goodness knows, they were bad 
enough already,a big raindrop pattered down plump 
on Ida’s flushed nose, and the children became con- 
scious that the sky was darkening, and that it was 
about to rain. Nettie wiped her eyes and looked 
about. 

* We must try and find a shelter, if it is nothing 
better than a thick hemlock tree. Yonder is a ledge 
of rock; perhaps we can crowd unger it, and keep 
dry. Come, Ida!” 

“ But I can’t walk. I’m positive I couldn’t walk, 
if I should try ever so hard!” 

A quick dash of raindrops, together with Nettie’s 
entreaties, gave the child courage to make the at- 
tempt, and she succeeded so well that they were un- 
der the ledge before the rain had fairly commenced. 

Pressing close against the face of the cliff, they 
were in a sort of cave, surrounded on both sides and 
overhung by the rock. So there they were, alone on 
the mountain, night coming on, the rain falling; 





dresses, so fresh and clean in the morning, were now 
torn and soiled; their arms and hands were bruised 
| and acratched by the briers they had encountered; 
| their nice hats had been so often knocked off by the 
: branches beneath which they had passed, as to have 
lost all trace of their original form, 
*7’m so hungry!” moaned Ida. 
Sosethey ate part of their luncheon, setting their 
basket carefully away. They spoke little, in fright- 
ened whispers, shuddering at every gust of wind or 


| ranoe, and father, and home far away. Their 





some new and unknown danger. By-and-by it grew 
too dark to see each other’s faces, and Nettie said: 


dash of rain, watching fearfally the approach of 


“ Let’s say our prayers, and ask God to take care of 
ug and send some one to belp us.” 

So they knelt and said the simple words their 
mother had taught them to repeat night and morn- 
ing, adding thereto a petition for safe keeping and 
deliverance. And then, utterly wearied, they both 
fell asleep, and forgot their terror and loneliness. 

Though the children were sleeping, afar on the 
mountain side, I assure you no sleep visited the eye- 
lids of the parents. The agonized father called out 
his neighbors, and together they searched each cor- 
ner and nook about the village. The May-party 
having returned long since, and reported that the 
children were not with them, no one knew what to 
think, or where to look for the lost ones. Some com- 
menced dragging the river, others hastened to the 
grove; torches gleamed on all sides; the names 
“Ida” and“ Nettie” were called in al! sorts of 
voices, and noise enough was made, if that would do 
any good. z . 

Meantimo, Mrs, Downs was walking hither and 
thither, in a half-distracted state, onc moment decid- 
ing to rush away and join the search in one direction 
and the next darting off to the opposite side, when 
she felt something rub against her hand, and, look- 
iag down, there stood Gip, wagging his tail, with ears 
erect, and an eager look in his eyes. The thought 
instantly occurred to the mother, that, of all crea- 
tures, Gip was most likely to be successful in the 
search for her missing children. 

So she took the dog into the house, opened the door 
of the children’s little room, and allowed him to snuff 
and smell al! about it, trying toshow him that Nettie 
and Ida were not there. Then, opening the outer 
door, she saw him bound quickly away up the street. 
She had little fear but the sagacious creature would 
find the lost ones, but whether dead or alive, or into 
what difficulties they had fallen, she could not con- 
ceive; she could only watch and wait, praying all the 
while: 

“© God, spare my children!” 

Gip was gone a long while; it must be near mid- 
night, she thought, when a short, quick bark an- 
nounced his return, and he boanded in, carrying in 
his mouth the little basket which Nettie had taken 
away in the morning. The mother seized it with 
trembling hands, and, going out, found a neighbor to 
whom she explained the circumstance. A party was 
soon formed, headed by Gip, who testified by his 
joyous barks that he knew what was expected of 
him. They traversed the path trodden by the chil- 
dren, and, going straight towards the foot of the 
mountain, reached, erelong, the cave ia which the 
girls were sleeping. The red light of the torches 
streamed down upon the little sleapers, and lit up the 
faces of the men who looked down with tearful eyes, 
each one thinking, ‘‘ What if it had been my Lucy?” 
or “my Kitty?” 

The tones that awakened the children were very 
gentle, and the strong arms that bore them down the 
mountain side were clasped about them as tenderly 
as possible. But Iam certain you would have pro- 
nounced Gip insane, for there never was a dog that 
cut 80 many extraordinary capers—of that I am posi- 
tively certain. One minute he was half a mile in 
advance of the party, the next he was circling about 
the man who carried Nettie; them the one who car- 
ried Ida was to be looked after, and he must run back 
to the rear tosee that there was no straggling; then 
to the front in order to see that the way was clear; 
80, what between the necessity of keeping watch of 
every individual member of the party, and uttering 
a quick bark every half-second, by way of saying to 
the waiting mother, “ Here we are! I’m bringing 
them right along! Keep up good courage!”—what 
with .qll this on his mind, I put it to you, as a rea- 
sonable child, whether it was not sufficient to turn 


horrid wild beast comes and eats us up. O Nettie, one dog’s head? 


How they crowded through, into the house, I am 
sure no one could ever tell, for there was the whole 
village, blocking up the street and filling the front- 
yard—men, women and children, who had come out 
to see the lost returned in safety. The piazza and 
the hall were full, and in the parlor there were Net- 
tie and Ida clasped in the arms of their parents, who 
were sobbing over them for very joy. By-and-by 
some one made his way through the crowd, and the 
white-haired village pastor, who had laid his hands 
in blessing on half the people there, stood up in their 
midst, and reverently said: . 

“ Let us thank God!’ 

And in a few brief sentences he returned thanks 
that no harm had befallen the stray lambs, and that 
a kind providence had guided the instinct of a dumb 
animal to the spot where the children were sle ping. 
Everybody joined heartily in the “Amen,” and after 
taking a last look at the rednited family, and at Gip, 
who was looking oa with as much interest as any one, 
the crowd withdrew. 

I assure you Gip has been a great hero ever since, 
and whenever he goes for his daily @ail, he is as 
much looked after as though he were the greatest 
personage in the land; and you may be certain that 
neither Nettie nor Ida ever go far away from home 
without him. 


» 





A love-smitten professor in one of our colleges, af- 
ter conversing a while with his dulcinea on the inter- 
esting topic of matrimony, concluded at last with a 
declaration, and put the emphatic question of—“ Will 
you have me?” “I am sorry to disappoint you,” re- 
plied the lady, “and hope my refusal will not give 
you pain. But I must answer, no.” “Well, well, 
that will do, madam,” said her ‘philosophical lover; 
“‘ and now suppose we change the subject?” 
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